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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Elocution in all its departments ye yg! competent 

,instruetors. Full course two years (three 

| five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 

those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND incspal. 


ours daily, 


Pri 
1 Somerset St., Boston, . | Pupils, Send stamp for circular. 


SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to 
L. SAUVEUR, PH.D., LL.D., 
Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 


they shall be 
259 


To TEACHERS of the CLASSICS, | st Pemberton Boston, 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


A teacher in Ohio who has entered earnest! 
the study of Latin by correspof, 
first exercises for examination, Wr 
possible that there are mistakes if 
these exercises; but, as you say, I 
from the inaccuracies as from the acu 

inted out tome. ‘have done bee ”’ 
In giving the directions for beginning, I had 
gested that perfection in the prepa 
cises would not be expected, but that in doing the best 


upon 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schoola recommended to 


Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (ones taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., New York. 


ration of the exer- | l#troduces to coll 


rogress would be e 


A Summer Course in the Classics will be given at 
Cambridge next July by an instructor of 


HARVARD COLLECE. ible § 
For culars address A. W. GOULD, &e 
a (1) Cambridge, Mass. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
. For information address L. 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


and Fi 
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tw? sending his 240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 
q ‘ot 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions. App/ 


NZO BUTTER- 
260 zz (1) 


» schools, and families superior | form for stamp. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, * 
Formerly 30 Union 8: Ny 
250 1 DOMESTIC BUILDING, Bs Be 
MISS 
23 Union Square, New York. Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


HAGAR® SCHOOL AGENCY, PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


_ TEACHERS! ——— 
A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT. 


The Common -School Question Book. 


Enlarged Edition, 1879. 


BY A. H. CRAIC. 


—IMPORTANT AND PRACTICAL UESTIONS.. 
clearly answered, compiled from the following twelve 
different branches of study as used in our Common and 

High Schools: U. 8. History, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Read- 
ing, Orthography, Penmanship, Participles and Infinitives, Civil Govern- 
ment, nine maa Laws and Usages, Physiology and Anatomy, Phys- 
ical Geography. [The departments in italics are the additional ones.) 


12mo, cloth, 340 pages, $1.50. 
— —- sent to any address on receipt of the price. A GRAND 
WORK FOR REVIEWS IN SCHOOLS. 
Club Rates fer Teachers, Introductory Rates for Schools, De- 
scriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent to any address on receint of a 


3-cent stamp. 
ACENTS WANTED, 
In every Town County, and State in the country. Local Agents are re- 
porting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 30 names secured in one day. It is a 
work that has long been needed. Terms to Agents are very liberal. It 
is one of the very best subscription-books in the country. Confiden- 
tial Terms to Agents sent on receipt of stamp. Address 
C. W. HAGAR, Gen’! Agent, Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N.Y. 


The American Popular Dictionary. 


This is the same work that is advertised by other ey all over the 
country a8 a grand effer at $1.00. It is certainly a “ grand book,” 
and worth the $1.00 to any Teacher or Student. 

Read the very liberal offer we make to all subscribers to the 


TEACHER'S COMPANION, during the month of March, whereby they can 
obtain this excellent and useful work and the TEACHER’S COMPANION 
one year, beth for 90 cents. 

READ THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY: 

THE AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY contains every useful word in 
the English language, with the true meaning, derivation, and pronuncia- 
tion; also abbreviations used in writing and printing; an alphabetical list 
of phrases, words, and quotations from ancient and modern languages; a 
complete list of Scripture proper names, with their pronunciations; an 
alphabetical list of American geographical names, with their derivation 
and signification; popular names of American States and cities, and from 
what derived; principles of correct pronunciation; words commonly mis- 
pronounced, correctly spelled, correctly pronounced, and to show the con- 
trast between correct and incorrect pronunciations incorrectly pro- 
nounced; how to write and speak with elegance and ease; slang and vul- 
gar phrases; Declaration of Independence, with names of signers; Consti- 
tution of the United States, with the latest amendments; history of the 
United States flag; census of the United States according to States, terri: 
tories, cities, and towns; public debt of the United States; railroads of 
the world; the armies pe navies of the world; value of foreign gold 
and silver coins in United States mone ; interest-tables; aweights and 
measures of the United States; chronological history of the United States 
from 1492 to the present time; list of mythological and classical names, 
with pronunciation and brief description of each; also many other valu- 
able subjects. ggr- Remember this is nocheaply bound book, but a beau- 
tifally bound 12mo of over 500 pages. 

AGENTS WANTED, to whom very liberal rates are offered. 

Address ©, W. HAGAR, School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL AGENCY 
Reward - of - Merit Cards. 


% These Cards are selected with care, from Prang’s, Bufford’s, and Cam- 
then 8 Chromo Cards. They are pronounced by all who have examined 
are uw, t0 be @ beautiful collection and at a very low price. Many of these 
a shiscten by ladies, as models for Painting. Send 25 cents and get 

assorted kinds, as samples. Teachers can rely npon being well 
Benn ed with the Cards, They are just what you want for your scholars. 
ent = gp circular of 100 different numbers, embracing over 600 differ- 

Styles of Cards, sent on receipt of Scent stam 


ddress ©. W; HAG School Agency, Plattsburgh, 


C. W. Hagar’s School Agency, 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1878, IN THE INTEREST AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS. 


OFFER NO. 

One Year’s Suhnesteten to the TEACHER’S COMPANION (pr ce 50 cts.) 
and one copy of COMMON-SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK, enlarged 
edition, by A. H. CRAIG (price $1.50) : 

ie Both to one address, postage paid, for $1.50. 


OFFER NO. Il.: 

One Year’s Subscription to the TEACHER’S COMPANION (price 50 cts. 
and one copy of DEGRAFF’S SCHOOL- ROOM GUIDE. enlarge 
edition (price $1.50) : 

{~ Both to one address, postage paid, for $41.50. 


OFFER NO. Ill.: 
One Year’s Subscription to the TEACHER’S COMPANION (price 50 cts.) 
and one copy of the AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY (price 


90 cents) : {> Both to one address, postage paid, for 9O cts. 


OFFER NO. IV.: i 
One Year's Subscription to the TEACHER’S COMPANION, price $ 
One Copy of COMMON-SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK,....  “ 1 
One Copy of DEGRAFF’S SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE, ... * 1 
One Copy of the AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY, “ 


1 All to one address, postage paid, for $3.25. 
THE ABOVE OFFERS are only made to actual subscribers to the 
TEACHER’S COMPANION who send us their subscriptions on or before the 
15th of April, 1880. [See advt. of TEACHER’S COMPANION.) 


To all Subscribers before the 15th of 


Additional Offer. March we will send, in addition to any 


of the above offers, one dozen assorted Chromo Cards, selected 
with care from School Agency List, and all numbered according to said 


list. 
Postage-stamps taken in payment for papers, books, etc. 


50 
50 
-90 


Send 3-cent stamp for School Agency Catalogue (36 ), and 
Prone al of Readin Club Series, One ‘Aun red Choice Selections, Plays 
Suitable for School Etertainmeants, School Agency Reward Card List, 
Select List < — at Reduced Rates to Teachers, etc., etc. 

Address all orders to 

Cc. W. HAGAR, School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 


NOTE. 


We have received jes of the TEACHER’S COMPANION from Mr. 
Hagar, and can vensunee it an interesting and practical educational 
paper, full of choice original and selected articles. We deem it doubly 
worth the subscription price to any teacher or student. The offers which 
Mr. Hagar makes to teachers are certainly v liberal, and we know, 
from past experience, any offer he makes will faithfully carried out. 
The books he advertises are standard, and should be in the hands of every 


ld be t to him. 
teacher. All orders for books show of Ra 


‘Copy and Supplement, giving full particulars. 


The Teacher's Companion. 


AN EIGHT-PAGE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
Wide Awake, Practical, Interesting. 
Subscription Price only 50 cts. per year. ° 
Seven yeas of Choice Reading Matter. 
One Page of Educational Advertisements. 
PUBLISHED AT PLATTSBURGH, N.Y. 


R. STEVENSON, Cc, W. HAGAR, 
Supt. of Schools, Ticonderoga, N.Y., School Agency, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
Editors and Publishers. , 


It is our purpose to make the TEACHER'S COMPANION a real Prac- 
tical Aid to each one of its readers. 

Its columns will be devoted not only to the discussion of Educational 
Topics in Pea but particular attention will be given to the dis- 
cussion of best methods of teaching particular — contained in 
branches of study as taught in our Common and High Schools, best 
methods of School Discipline, &c, With this end in view, we invite 
our readers to send us their “experiences” and views, and articles of a 
practical nature will ever be welcome to the columns of the TEACHER’s 
COMPANION. Since the publication of the first number (December) we 
have received words of me t from Representative Edu- 
cators from many different States, and we have the promise of Original 
Articles, written especially for the TEACHER’s COMPANION, from Su- 
perintendents of Schools, School Commissioners, and Practical Teach- 
ers. We would call attention to the columns of the paper itself in corrob- 
oration of its merits and worth. 

Our Question Department is received with marked favor, and we 
purpose to continue it as an interesting feature paper. Answers to 
questions are solicited, the names of those giving correct answers, as well 
as the answers themselves, being published in every successive number. 

In order to place the TEACHER'S COMPANION in the hands of teachers 
in every Town, County, and State, we have placed the subscription price at 
only 50 cents per year. 

We havealso made arrangements whereby we can furnish to subscribers 
to the COMPANION valuable Educational Works at largely reduced rates. 

See Special Offer to Teachers; or send three cents for Sample 


Respectfully, THE EpITors, 


All orders according to the above should be addressed to 
C. W. HAGAR, School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


DECRAFF’S | 
Schoolroom Guide. 


Embodying the instruction given by the author at Teachers’ Institutes, 
and especially intended to assist Public-school Teachers in the prac- 
tical work of the school-room. 

16mo, beveled cloth. 456 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
This book is now recognized as a standard practical work on METHOD 

OF TEACHING. 

In each subject the author has given, — 


First, AN INTRODUCTION. 

Second, DIRECTIONS, or how to teach the subjects. 

Third, CAUTIONS, or how to avoid mistakes in teaching the subjects. 7 
Fourth, RESULTS, or the ends to be attained in teaching the subjects, 


It brings out the most interesting and philosophical methods of present- 


ing subjects for Instruction. The topics trea’ embrace nearly EVERY 
BRANCH OF STUDY and SPHERE OF DUTY in the Public School. 
Among them are 
Reading, Recitations, Geography. 
Phonics, Calisthenics. Climate, 
Spelling, Letter Writing, Natural Science, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Disciplinary 
Drawing, Geometry, Movements, 
Language, Grammar, Organization, 
History, Management. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 


School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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& J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 


MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


te Condensed and Illustrated Ciroular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full lilustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


te Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 

=] 
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= 
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Si 
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| Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
| Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
| Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base- Balls, 
| Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
| Masks, Badges, Books. 


Athleti 
8 BANNERS 

Goods.) | 


422 | GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
&. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Beston. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Mannf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 

- SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &e. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 25 cts. 221 


& BEST! 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHuuRCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


| BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


pa in ME ie’ THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM., 
,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 


A Brain and Nerve Food 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact'rs of the celebrated Physicians alone have prescribed 193 

SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


ta For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, 81.00. 


._—Vitalized Phosphates, 


“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | 1,11; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the 


Vol. XI.—No. 10. 


insufficient growth of chiidren ; strengthens the 

It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, New Zoek. 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 

These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which aoe ven- 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most —— and efficient appliance of the kinc : “y: 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 

From Board of Education, Jersey City: “The Ven-, From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mess. : 
tilatoers give perfect satisfaction.” “ They work to a |‘ ‘They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
charm.” “They thoroughly ventilate a room whose | ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- | (as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
tain any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, etc.”’ 

From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Beston,| From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
Mass.: “It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | York: “ The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
all suffered more or less from stagnant and impure air, | pany’s building by you, has realized our ex tations, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ mend its use for all such as may require ventilation. 

&@ Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on-application. 
256 m eow - JOHN S. HULIN, 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST TRUSS 


CHEMICAL H. B. & Ww. BLASIO 
8 worn r- 
A P P A R A T U S ’ Manfacturers and hardest Sxercise or severest 

REDUCED PRICES, sen ma a o 
Every Variety. 26 Bromfield St., Boston country. Send for full descriptive dreuiar to N.Y. 


ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


‘ BASIE FOR FOR SALE py ALL DEALER 


STEEL PENS 


23 SAMPLES AND PRICES OM 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


EL S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


A.G. WHITCOMB, 

73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
KINDERGARTEN 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLEss is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 

Worcester’s New Primar 

OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 7 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, mag 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


“THIRD YEAR,---188S0, 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


ADOPTED FOR 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZEBLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great San- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and tle 
Mandel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACK, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Nuambers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels, 
&e., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to 8660. 

page P painphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


USE AVIS, 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 
100 Copies ‘o won A Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. 

The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


OSEPH (ILLOTTS 4& 
J 4 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, LZ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maoucnour me WORLD. 


ALSO. 
118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
44 Bromfield street, Boston. 


155 Monroe street, Chicago. [256 1] 


JI 


$5 to $20 Me | SOG Terme and $6 


Family Protection. 
$1,000, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000. 


MAXIMUM BENEFITS 
MAY BE SECURED IN THE CLASSES OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


Of New Bedford, Mass., 


AT ONE-FOURTH TO ONE-HALF THE COST OF 
REGULAR LIFE INSURANCE. 


Each class limited to 1,000 persons. 

agpeenn me not extended to the South and West. 
No quarterly or annual payments required. 
Assessments made only at each death. 

We receive 150 to 200 applications per month. 
Protect your family for one year at least. 

No reserves or accumulations to forfeit. 

The cost is light,—carry it while you need it. 
Medical examination required of all applicants. 


ty" We can refer you with pleasure to many prom- 
inent citizens of Boston and vicinity who are meinbers 
of our ¢ Please call, or send your address, for 


particulars. 
GEORGE KEMPTON, Sec’y, 
259 b No. 31 MIIk Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


AVO] D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using 4”- 

drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


Federal St., Boston. 
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Registered: No. One, Boston and Chicago. 


Number 10. 


THE 


SIFTING OF PETER.—A FOLK- SONG. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


« Behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat.” —St. Luke, wait: 31. 
In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 
And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 

As wheat, to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 


No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 
Can enter; 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 


For all at last the cock will crow 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 


One look of that pale, suffering face 

Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 


Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 
The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 
Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger; 
And, conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 

No longer. 


— Harper’s Magazine for March. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


InpustRIAL Scnooxts. — So the American people 
must, sooner or later, be driven to the establishment of 
industrial schools, To learn how to work skillfully with 
the hands must become a part of common education. 
Rich and poor alike should be taught how to work, for 
it is quite as likely that the rich will become poor as 
that some of the poor will become rich ; and that 
is, and always must be, a poor education which 
fails to prepare a man to take care of himself and his 
dependents in life. We understand what to do with 
criminals. We confine them and set them to learning 
a trade, especially the young criminals. The reform 


schools never leave out the element of manual industry. 
Why is it not just as legitimate to teach the virtuous 
how to take care of themselves without crime as it is 
the vicious 2—J. G. Holland, in Scribner for March. 


Hien Pressure. — How prevalent is the idea that 
the girl’s education is a little delayed if it is not ac- 
complished at sixteen or seventeen. Even for this the 
time is much narrowed. Girls’ boarding-schools, with 
very rare exceptions, are admitted hot-beds for forcing 
the young plants. The average misses’ school has a 
graduation every three years. From ten to twelve ex- 
tras are on the bill of fare. The average term runs 
from Sept. 15 to June 15. With no vacation actually 
recognized by teachers, two weeks are sure to be lost at 
the holidays and a week each at Thanksgiving and 
Easter, The fact of girlhood leads to more indulgence 
than is accorded to boys. ‘The methods of exercise are 
far more restricted, while the amount to be attained, in 


a shorter time, is made far greater. Twenty-four 
months in which to give a girl that training of mind 


and body which education means! When we look at 
the real tragedy, and compare it with our experience in 
training boys, we wonder and are amazed that the 
boarding-school girl gets through even in moderate pos- 
session of.life and brains.— Zz. 


Spare Moments. — Every one should carry a book 
with him constantly, so that he may have something to 
do during the spare moments which come to him every 
day of his life. Most teachers perhaps are guilty here. 
The teacher usually has an hour or so before opening 
school in the morning, then one hour at noon; and yet 
how many teachers are there who make no use what- 
ever of this time. They go to the schoolhouse provided 
only with their dinner-basket, as if these hours were to 
be spent in eating. Our English classics are now pub- 
lished in small editions, so that a volume or two can 
always be easily carried in the pocket, and taken out 
and opened whenever an odd moment comes along. 
The Latin and Greek classics are published in like 
small volumes. It has been my custom for years to 
carry one with me. I find that I have read over again 
with great care nearly all the classics, during these 
brief moments, which would probably have been wasted 
had I not been provided with these choice companions. 
—C. M. Des Islets, Ph.D., Iowa. 

Woman 1n Epvcation, at Coox’s Sym- 
postum. — The conviction seemed to be quite general 
among the company that association with men, even in 
school life, can not spoil true women, and that in these 
days, when it is coming to be the fashion to fit women 
for self-support if reverses come, the dest education is 
most desirable for them. As the world generally ac- 
cepts the conclusion that colleges where men are found 
as teachers and scholars are most advanced and thor- 
ough, those women who have graduated from mixed in- 
stitutions will be most sought for leading positions. 


For the places of teacher, editor, etc., saying nothing of 
that of wife and mother, where they need most knowl- 
edge of all spheres, equal and identical education will 
be asked forand granted. It is only a question of time. 
—Sarah K. Bolton, in Christian Union. 


TracHErs’ SALARIES.—Teachers must look to them- 
selves. Their interests, so far as pay and reputation 
are concerned, are in danger. Salaries are being re- 
duced when vacancies occur, and we regret to find that 
vacancies are being made that reductions may be the 


result. Some school boards, chiefly those, in the mean- 
time, which are found in out-of-the-way corners, have 
given the teachers notice of dismissal, that the scale of 
payment may be revised.— The Schoolmaster (Hng.). 


Supervision 1n Boston. —The school committee 
has voted to continue the services of six supervisors, al- 
though very many members of the committee have 
heretofore pronounced the employment of this number 
as a waste of the public funds. One of the supervisors, 
— by no means the least efficient of the board, — de- 
clines to have his name again used for the position he 
has filled since the system of supervision was established. 
His example should be followed by others, unless the 
public ear is much abused as to the relative service of 
‘these deputy-superintendents of the schools. Probably 
the entire corps of six supervisors can now be utilized 
in contributing to the success of the primary-school 
system.—Boston Transcript. 

SuPERINTENDENT Extor was called upon to express 
his opinion on the. subject, and said that to have the 
schools well supervised the number of six supervisors 
was not one too large. Regarding the work of primary- 


school instruction as now carried on, Superintendent 
Eliot said that the result had been thus far to give the 
primary schools a degree of independence never before 
attained, and had made both teachers and scholars more 
self-reliant, and had given them greater confidence in 
their work. The system had also aroused a much 
greater degree of interest among teachers and pupils 
than was ever known before, and its effect had also been 
observed in discipline, order, decorum, good manners, 
and good morals. He believed. that three supervisors 


could well continue the present primary-school system, 
and if it was continued a twelvemonth longer he did 
not think the school committee would ever regret it.— 
Report of Boston School Board Meeting. 


SUBJECTS, NOT TEXT- BOOKS. 


BY MARY R. ALLING, 


One objection often urged against the higher education 
of those who must “ hew wood and draw water,” is that 
in the limited time spent at school, little can be gained 
in any direction; and, that, since these people never 
pursue any subject after leaving school, the little once 
acquired is soon forgotten, and the energy and time 
spent in its acquisition are lost. Such critics fail to es- 
timate the increase of mental ability gained by the 
study itself; but the fact that these people do not pur- 
sue studies, do not read books of sterling worth after 
leaving school, is proof positive that our schools are at 
fault somewhere. 

Doubtless this attitude toward study, with which so 
many students leave school, is the result of many 
causes; but, among them, does not the use made of > 
text-books hold a chief place? Students in all grades 
compare their text-books on the one basis of being easy 
or difficult or amusing to recite. Sometimes they com- 
plain that there are no heads and sub-heads, and, again, 
that the author sub-divides to the fortieth; and either 
is difficult to remember. Question these students, and 
often they will answer, “That was not in the book 
which I studied.” If students pursued subjects and 
not text-books, such comparisons and answers would not 
enter their minds. 

Ask an instructor what he teaches, he will promptly 
answer, “ Algebra, geography, botany,” etc. Favored 
are the students under his care if this answer be a true 
one. Not more than one teacher in ten does such wise 
work; the other nine have on their desks a few small 
books, one on each subject, and the contents of these 
they hear their pupils recite; but they rarely or never 
hint that these books contain but an insignificant por- 
tion of the subject named. 

Not long since, a teacher in a large high school gave 
to one of her pupils the task of committing a passage 
from Thoreau for a rhetorical exercise, naming book 
and chapter. A few days after the students said, “I 
cannot find that selection.” ‘Have you been to the 
library ?” asked the teacher. “The library!” The 
teacher soon found that the student had never been to 
the library, yet she had come up through all the grades 
of the public schools of that same city. A few hours 
later, the teacher guided that child through her first 
real introduction to the world of books. 

The effects of this narrow work on the teacher him- 
self are too obvious to need comment; but do we enough 
consider its grave results to the children? Such work 
leaves a child in a worse prison than does utter igno- 
rance itself. Not having studied the subject at all, he 
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thinks there is an unknown; but, having mastered the 
text-book, he infers he has compassed the universe so 
far as that subject is concerned, and so has no incentive 
to further effort. This work not only limits the bound- 
less, it stupefies. When a student has satisfied his 
curiosity in any department of study, he has begun to 
wither mentally. 

Besides these results, pupils get wrong notions of 
many things, for our text-books are not infallible. Too 
many of them contain errors in matter, or method, or 
both; or they exaggerate the importance of some topics, 
and omit others entirely. Grant that the best text- 
books contain the latest thought of the wisest men; 
these best books are not in a tenth part of our schools. 
We all know that text-books are changed and intro- 
duced, in cases innumerable, without the approval of 
any person competent to judge. Persistent news-agents, 
a committee-man with a hobby, a teacher who knows 
the author, etc., — these are the persons who often de- 
termine the matter. Suppose any given text-book to 
be infallible; the teacher who gives no enthusiasm for 
more work, the teacher who finds no new method of 
presentation, the teacher who allows himself to tamely 

follow in the line of any man’s thought, — had better 
~ have chosen another occupation, and saved the children 
the repressing effect of his presence. 

Has the average teacher no wider acquaintance with 
his subject ? and ought we to be satisfied if he knows 
his text-book thoroughly ’ By no means satisfied ; let 
him give place to one who has a wider knowledge, or a 
better love of study. The man or woman who does not 
stady is not fitto teach. No onecan inspire real growth 
in others who is not himself growing. A teacher who 
has begun the retrograde movement must necessarily 
blunt the intellect of his pupils. Let the teacher leave 
_ his text-book often, and set his pupils to mine in other 
and larger works; let them follow one topic until they 
have some true conception of what it is to study ex- 
haustively ; let the teacher, in all work, in all depart- 
ments of study, rest not, nor be satisfied, until the dull- 
est pupil in his class has received from his hand the 
least of all his duties toward him, — hunger for more. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


(Continued from Feb. 19.) 

Probably the most important step of progress which 
has been taken during the past twenty years in improv- 
ing the Boston school system, was that which provided 
for the consolidation of the primary schools with the 
grammar schools in 1866, thus placing them under the 
immediate and responsible supervision of the grammar 
master. These masters had been, up to that time, little 
more than head teachers of their respective schools, 
being occupied most of the time in the instruction of 
the upper class, while their assistants were largely wast- 
ing their time for want of proper supervision. By this 
change the masters were relieved in part from class in- 
struction, and made principals in fact as well as in 
name, each having in°charge one grammar school, and 
the primary schools of the district grouped around it. 
The latter schools had had previously no principals, 
each teacher being a law unto herself, an individual au- 
tonomy. This movement was in accordance with the 
best pedagogical authority. Both theory and practice, 
the world over, are in conformity with it. I know of 
only one important exception, which only proves the 
rule,—New York,—and I observe a movement there to 
abolish that anomaly. 

This was not a measure proposed and rushed through 
in afew days. It was under consideration for years. 
It was most thoroughly discussed both by its advocates 
and opponents. An exhaustive report on the subject 
was made by a very able member of the Board. Dur- 


cess of this system has been indisputable, — it has ex- 
ceeded all that was promised for it by its friends. And 
its efficiency was still increasing. The revisers them- 
selves admit its success, saying, “The measure was no 
doubt a wise one under the circumstances, and certainly 
the primary schools were greatly benefited by its adop- 
tion.” The reporter for the Board, while lamely apolo- 
gizing for its destruction, admits it, saying, “ ‘The 
change was a most excellent one, and great praise is 
due to Mr. Philbrick for the wisdom of the suggestion, 
and to the school board for the unselfishness with which 
they relinquished so much direct authority, and for the 
boldness with which they entered upon a great reform.” 
(True, it was the unselfishness that carried the meas- 
ure; but it was the selfishness of a large part of the 
Board, of the members who wanted to retain direct con- 
trol of the primary schools for personal ends, that so 
long delayed its adoption.) The superintendent admits 
it, saying, “I hold in great respect the services of the 
superintendent who planned, the committee who adopt- 
ed, and the principals who have conducted the present 
system, believing it the best that could be devised at 
that time.” 

Yet all these parties unite in abolishing this sys- 
tem, without giving even one plausible excuse or pre- 
text, to say nothing of reasons, for this hasty, bold, bad 
act. After admitting the success of the system, which 
they could not help doing without stultifying them- 
selves, they proceed to stultify themselves by falsely 
charging the principals who have achieved this success 
with unfitness for the duty of supervising primary 
schools, because, forsooth, of the roughness that some 
of them, as they say, must have acquired in directing 
boys’ schools. And they proceed to stultify themselves 
again by putting in charge of these primary schools 
the three supervisors whose educational experience had 
been chiefly gained in teaching boys’ schools ; the whole 
career of the best of the three being that of master of 
the roughest kind of a boys’ school. By this wholly 
unjustifiable and wholly reactionary undoing, the pri- 
mary schools are remanded to that isolation and chaos 
from which they had happily been rescued by incredi- 
ble exertions, in opposition to selfish interests. For it 
is absurd to pretend that three supervisors can fill the 
place of the fifty principals, who are generally their su- 
periors in qualifications, in the care and management of 
so many primary schools, taught by 408 ladies, in from 
seventy-five to a hundred different buildings. Not one 
good precedent, not one good reason, not one good au- 
thority has been presented in justification of this act of 
vandalism, nor can there be. If they dared to speak 
their minds, if the supervisors’ guillotine were abol- 
ished (I mean the secret dooms-day book), all the most 
capable and conscientious teachers would condemn it 
with one voice. To aggravate the badness of this act, 
the principals are not permitted to exercise a proper su- 
pervision over the grammar schools, but a regulation has 
been made commanding them to teach in the class-room 
fifteen hours a week. Is there a principal who did not 
feel degraded when he read that regulation? Is there 
one whose love for his profession was not chilled ? 
What could be more humiliating to the masters than 
such aregulation ? The teachers are left free, but the 
principals must keep watch in hand, and note each min- 
ute they are engaged in teaching, subtracting the inter- 
ruptions, so as to be able to report to the supervisors 
that they have obeyed the rule. Will the exercise of 
such petty tyranny over principals tend to attract {irst- 
rate men to the service? The writer of the report is 
himself a principal of an endowed school; how would 
he like an order from his trustees commanding him to 
teach in the classroom a certain number of hours each 
week? In whatever aspect it is considered, this change 
cannot but be regarded by well-informed educators as 
uncalled-for and reactionary. This act the superintend- 
ent recommended, but I am confident that he would not 
have done so had he waited longer and studied the sub- 


The reporter’s strange misrepresentation of the con- 
dition of the primary schools prior to 1866, was doubt- 
less unintentional. 

The high schools have come in for their share of at- 
tention. And here again we see the effect of the policy 
of restriction, limitation, and reaction. This is what | 
said of the high schools in Boston in 1874: “ Besides 
the normal school we have five distinct types of high 
schools. I regard it as a fortunate circum- 
stance that these secondary schools are so various in re- 
spect to organization, course of study, and purpose. In 
a small community, where only one high school can 
be maintained, of course the one school must try to 
meet all the demands for secondary education in the 
community. It must have different courses, to suit 
both the classical and the non-classical students, as well 
as those desiring only a partial course ; and, besides, it 
must accommodate itself to the wants of both sexes, as 
far as possible.” We had then eight high schools. 
Two were subsequently added, — the Latin School for 
Girls and the high school in East Boston. This system 
of high schools was something for an American city to 
be proud of. This comparatively complete system of 
free high schools could not fail to attract the attention 
of the opponents of a liberal system of free public 
schools. They clamored for the abolition of the schools 
in the annexed districts. Fortunately local interests 
were too strong for the reactionists in a direct attack. 
These schools could not be abolished; but by a com- 
bination of pretended reformers with open reactionists 
in the school board, three years ago, the grade of the 
schools in the outlying districts was reduced, and their 
teaching staff weakened, under the pretext of bringing 
about uniformity. Here the revisers can claim no orig- 
inality in their innovation. They have simply carried 
this reactionary work of reducing the high schools to a 
still lower grade, and still stricter uniformity. They 
have not even spared the old historic Latin School, but 
have introduced into it a change which had been al- 
ready, within the period of my memory, twice tried with 
decidedly injurious results. It is not a gratifying spec- 
tacle to see professed educational reformers, occupying 
positions of authority and power, trying to restrict the 
public provision for free secondary education in the city 
of Boston, while in all other countries of importance the 
drift is setting in the direction of more liberal public 
provision for higher education for both sexes. While 
I am writing these lines the news comes that a bill for 
providing public high schools for girls in every depart- 
ment of France, has passed the lower Chamber by a 
decided majority. And yet, probably from a want of 
knowledge of the facts, one of our most prominent edu- 
cational officials, of the reactionary type, a few days 
ago was citing the example of France against public 
high schools. 

Considering the attempts which have been made to 
abolish our admirable city normal school during the 
four or five years past, it is gratifying to find that this 
institution has not been materially crippled by the 
operations of the revision committee, which might 
almost be said to have touched every department of 
the system, and to have left nothing they have touched 
unharmed. In this feeling the reporter of the Board 
seems to be in accord with me. He says, “ After thor- 
ough investigation the usefulness of the normal school, 
the excellence of its work, and its claim to liberal sup- 
port as a necessary part of our public-school system, 
have been fully established.” 

By whom has this claim to liberal support been es- 
tablished ? Not certainly by the revisers. Do they 
admit the claim? This is what they say: “ Because 
they have found a means of making a considerable re- 
duction in expense, the committee are not ready to 
recommend the discontinuance of the school before the 
results of the recent changes can be measured.” What 
is the reduction of expense proposed ? The saving of 
the salary of the principal of the group of practising 
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the principal of the normal school. This change would 
have been quite in harmony with the general policy of the 
revisionary committee, but it would have seriously im- 
paired the efficiency of the normal school. Happily the 
majority of the Board stepped in and prevented this 


mischief. (To be continued.) 


THE GRAVEL -BANK. 
BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 


Upon that bare and stony field, with gravel strewn, 

All day the July sun beat fiercely down, and yet 

It blossomed not, nor scarce a trace of verdure showed, 
Though, breast high, grass and grain in all the meadows stood. 
And so, what time in Spring the fresh new sap ran fast, 

It felt no vital tide through throbbing pulses rush, 

Nor work with joy, once more its lease of life to try. [cold! 
“Oh, God!”? I eried, ‘‘some hearts how thankless and how 
How can Thy mercy spare, Thy wrath leave them unscathed !’’ 
Thus, in my zeal. But later, one September day, 

By chance, I passed that way; and in the golden rays 

Of sunset, all the bank was bright with asters blue, 

Whose petals toward the sun-god joyfully were turned ; 

In brilliant color all the field was deeply dyed ; 

No more was seen the shingle bare, by harvest hid, 

Surpassing ripened corn and mellow, dropping fruit. 

And I Thy wisdom questioned ? Rashly, others blamed ? 
Some in the early Spring may blossom forth, and some 

May bloom much later. Grace of God, whene’er it comes, 
Wiil make its presence known, the heart to sing for joy. 


A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 
BY SELF-RELIANCE. ; 


ABOUT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. — (VL.) 


Every teacher of a public school is introduced into a 
little world of human beings, and no one has failed to 
to discover that there is a great deal of human nature 
even in children. We will not say that childhood na- 
ture,.as met in the school, exhibits total depravity, 
though we have met with some specimens which would 
serve to illustrate that doctrine. A New England col- 
lege president had a son whose name was Nathan, and 
he was a very bad boy, and gave his father and teacher 
much trouble at all times and everywhere. The boy 
became a public character, and suggested to the stu- 
dents the following pun: “ Why does Dr. L. believe in 
total depravity ? Because it is in Nate (innate).” 

Now teachers have to deal with their pupils as moral 
beings. They are bound to watch over their moral life ; 
to impress upon them, by example and precept, a sense 
of moral obligation, and to inculcate the good and sup- 
press the evil. And the practical question is, how shall 
the teacher manage this department? First, how shall 
moral instruction be imparted? We answer, not so 
much by preaching as by practice. The living example 
of a Christian teacher has a powerful and controlling 
influence over the school. It is silent, but constant and 
effective. It tends to magnify virtue and check vice. 
In the second place, moral instruction should be im- 
parted incidentally, and not formally. We mean that 
the teacher should avoid formal moral lectures before 
her pupils; but she should improve all the multiplied 
favorable opportunities to fix in the mind a moral prin- 
ciple and a moral truth. We have found, in our own 
experience, that young pupils are restless under stated 
moral lectures, while they may become much interested 
in the same instruction imparted occasionally, as cir- 
cumstances call up the subjects for discussion. To be 
more definite: in Bible reading (if that exercise is tol- 
‘rated in school, as it ought to be), whether by the 
Pupils or by the teacher, some important fact or prin- 
ciple may be brought out and enforced in familiar re- 
marks by the teacher. Incidents in connection with 
the life and experience of children and men in Bible 
history, and the childhood and youth of our Saviour, af- 
ford interesting topics for comment in school. Indeed, 
the great moral lesson for the world shines out on every 
page of the Holy Scriptures, and it is the teacher’s busi- 
hess to gather up these instructions, and incidentally to 
'mpart them to her pupils. And, still further, while it 

's true that all morality has its foundation in the Bible, 
*moral principle may be drawn from almost every les- 
“on in school, and every incident in life. Here is the 


field in which the teacher’s skill, in this regard, will be 
fully tested. No human action, as it comes under re- 
view in the school-room, should be dismissed until its 
right or wrong has been settled between the teacher 
and his pupils. 

All history is but a recital of human conduct, and all 
science reflects the image of Him who willed, designed, 
and executed. Every fact, therefore, has in it a moral 
lesson in reference to man’s relation to man or to God. 
And it is the teacher’s duty to draw out and apply that 
lesson at every opportunity; and the constantly occur- 
ing incidents of life, in the school, and in society, afford 
texts for brief homilies or discussions on moral subjects. 
For instance, a benevolent man, out of the abundance of 
his means, has contributed $100,000 to the relief of 
starving Ireland, while another, who has only the means 
for a scanty living, has given the “ widow’s mite.” Let 
these facts, gathered from the newspapers of the day, 
be discussed by the class and teacher. 

Here is opened the whole subject of man’s duty to 
his fellow-man, who is suffering from any cause, or the 
obligations and rewards of benevolence. A severe rail- 
road accident has occurred in the neighborhood, through 
the carelessness of a switchman. This affords oppor- 
tunity to direct the attention of the school to the re- 
sponsibility of all to be faithful to their trust. A bank 
has been robbed, and a bank-officer murdered. Here 
the incident may be employed to direct the attention 
of the children to crime, which many men in the great 
cities make a profession. The defalcation of an officer 
who was entrusted with the funds of some corporation 
is announced. Here is a lesson to be enforced upon the 
importance of honesty and fidelity in business. But 
enough on this topic. In our next paper we will deal 
with school vices. 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


BY GRACE C. BIBB. 


That a very general public interest is directed toward 
the association of pedagogical work with higher institu- 
tions of learning, is abundantly shown in the articles 
called forth by the recent establishment of a chair of 
education in the University of Michigan. These pa- 
pers, contributed to the daily press as well as to educa- 
tional journals, while exceedingly gratifying to workers 
in this department of inquiry, because of their cordial 
sympathy with the movement itself, are in some in- 
stances at fault, when regarded from the standpoint of 
historical accuracy; since, with a degree of unanimity 
somewhat remarkable, they proceed upon the sup- 
position that our great contemporary has constituted 
herself the pioneer in this department of professional 
effort. The University of Wisconsin, which still main- 
tains a course of lectures in Didactics, had formerly a 
normal school, from which three classes were graduated 
in successive years, beginning with 1865. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa has maintained her Normal Department, 
with modifications and improvements on the original 
plan, uninterruptedly since 1855. The University of 
Missouri established a normal professorship in 1856, 
and a normal college in 1867. I have thought, there- 
fore, that a sketch of the history of normal work in its 
connection with our university might be of interest, 
not merely as contributive to the general literature of 
the subject, but also as tending to render more definite 
some points in the historical development of the idea of 
chairs of pedagogical instruction. With this view I 
have prepared the article now presented. 

The history of its Normal Department is bound up 
with that of the university itself, and may be considered 
to begin when, in 1838, a year before the founding of 
the first normal school in America, Governor Boggs, in 
his message to the general assembly of the State, rec- 
ommends the establishment of a “seminary of learn- 
ing,” under the provisions of the constitution of 1820; 


and advises that in view of the inefficiency of public in- 
struction in Missouri, there be organized in the sem- 
inary thus established “a department devoted to the 
education of teachers for common schools.” The result 
was that during this session of 1838-9, the university 
was chartered, and steps were taken to secure its proper 
location. 
It was in pursuance of a settled policy that the Uni- 
ted States Government had in the enabling act prece- 
dent to the formation of the constitution of 1820, set 
apart two entire townships of land, among the best in 
the State, for the maintenance of this “seminary of 
learning,” to whose support the new State was thus 
firmly bound. The question was not upon the right of 
a State to maintain a university, but upon the time at 
which those obligations should be assumed to which the 
faith of the State had, by the acceptance of the condi- 
tions of the enabling act, been solemnly pledged. A 
gift by the citizens of Boone county of $117,500,—a sum, 
for the time, truly munificent,— secured the location 
of the new university at Columbia. The individual sub- 
scriptions to the gift show an appreciation of the bene- 
fits of education remarkable anywhere, but doubly re- 
markable in a pioneer community, where ideas merely 
utilitarian might be expected to reign supreme. The 
university graduated its first class in 1843. 


The land grant of the United States would, with ju- 
dicious management, have furnished an unfailing and 
entirely adequate revenue, had not the State Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of a policy lamentably short-sighted, 
offered for sale in 1832, at a minimum price of two dol- 
lars an acré, the entire grant, of which the greater part 
was thus sold. Upon these lands, then estimated to be 
worth nearly half a million dollars, there was realized 
but about seventy thousand. This entirely inadequate 
representation of the real value of the endowment was 
invested in the “ Bank of the State of Missouri,” where 
it slowly augmented, until in 1839 it had amounted 
to about $100,000, and was thought sufficient to 
warrant the establishment of the State University, — 
the “Seminary of Learning” whose maintenance by 


sion. The State as such until 1867 did almost nothing 
for the financial support of the institution, whose for- 
tunes waxed and waned with those of the bank to whose 
care its property had been entrusted. The unproduc- 
tiveness of the seminary fund, the difficult collection of 
taxes, and the general scarcity of money, account suf- 
ficiently for many delays on the part of the curators to 
carry out legislative acquirements, and for the fact 
that the normal professorship, while steadily contem- 
plated, was not filled until 1856, though the act estab- 
lishing it was approved in March, 1849. 

In 1846 the financial situation was somewhat im- 
proved, the bank then resuming the payment of its 
semi-annual dividends. This same year was signalized 
by renewed efforts to establish a department of educa- 
tion. Governor Edwards discussed the matter in his 
message of that year, and a legislative committee of vis- 
itors propose, in their report, to remedy the evils result- 
ing from the employment of “untaught” and “ half- 
educated teachers,” by “requiring the board of cura- 
tors to establish an additional professorship in connec- 
tion with the university,” to be devoted to the “theory 
and practice of teaching, and that there be made an an- 
nual appropriation for the support of this professorship 
out of the income of the common school fund of the 
State.” 

The attention of the next legislature was directed to 
the same subject by the messages of the retiring and 
the incoming governors alike. These messages, together 
with a memorial of the curators presented during the 
session, and the report of the visiting committee of the 
legislature, led to the passage of the act approved in 
March, 1849, which required the university to establish 
a “Normal professorship,” and made appropriations 
therefor. Students were to be admitted to a two years’ 


course, the expressed purpose being to “ fit teachers for 


the State had been one of the conditions of her admis- - 
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the common schools of the State.” The memorial pre- 
sented by the curators is_a document of permanent in- 
terest as an exposition of the principles upon which de- 
partments of this kind should be organized; it sets 
forth, primarily, the view that, “It is by making the 
university the school of the schoolmaster, that a corps of 
competent instructors is to be best provided;” and after 
emphasizing the necessity of special training for the 
work of the school-room, argues that, “this professional 
culture of the teacher may be best provided for by the 
establishment in the State University of a professor- 
ship of the ‘Theory and Practice of Teaching.’” 

The memorialists argue the matter further on the 
ground of economy, since buildings, library, apparatus, 
and chairs of general instruction, are thus already pro- 
vided ; and claim that, by reason of their connection 
with the university, normal students will be afforded 
an opportunity to devote that portion of time not de- 
manded by professional work to attendance upon other 
lectures, thus advanting here, better than elsewhere, 
that general scholarship and culture which they believe 
to be of the greatest importance in “removing those 
distinctive characteristics of the professional teacher 
which have hitherto impaired his influence.” They 
claim, finally, that, with the establishment of this de- 
partment all the educational agencies of the State will 
“act in harmony, and conspire to the production of one 
common result,” the university becoming the center or 
heart of the system. This memorial had undoubtedly 
great weight in securing the passage of the act of 1849, 
already alluded to, under which the Normal professor- 
ship was established. The time at which the act was to 
take effect seems, however, not to have been fixed, and 
the provision for the support of the chair seems to have 
been inadequate; for on at least two occasions during this 
same year the curators, notwithstanding their memorial, 
were obliged to conclude the immediate establishment 
of a normal professorship “inexpedient,” and it was 
not until 1856, as appears from their report, and has 
been already stated, that the chair of education was 
filled. It is, however, probable that an effort was 
made to provide for normal work by its distribution 
among the departments already in existence. 

In reference to the Normal Department when estab- 
lished, the report of 1859 contains the following, under 
the heading “ Normal Department,”—“ Prof. Price ” : 
“In each department the instruction is intended to be 
normal; in addition to which lectures are delivered by 
the normal professor on the various subjects which de- 
mand the special attention of the professional teacher.” 
To the work thus happily inaugurated came, unfortu- 
nately, the interruption of civil war, Missouri becoming 
involved in the struggle, and the university buildings 
being occupied by troops. With the return of peace 
came the necessity for renewed exertions in the cause 
of normal instruction, which was now in its relation to 
the university to be required by constitutional provision 
and the constitntion of 1865 contains this clause: 
“The general assembly shall also establish and main- 
tain a State University, with a department for instruc- 
tion in teaching, in agriculture, and in natural science, 
as soon as the public-school fund will permit.” This 
provision, together with the appropriation to the uni- 
versity, in 1867, of one and three-quarters per cent. of 
that part of the State revenue available for current ex- 
penses, enabled the curators to reéstablish the Normal 
Department and to re-open it September, 1868, as “The 
College of Normal Instruction,” since which time it 
has constituted one of the coérdinate schools of the uni- 
versity, and is so recognized in the present constitution 
of the State, as well as in that of 1865. 


— — 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tue JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
| who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at price, 


THE TIME GLOBE. 


(Extract from the address of Rev. RussELL A. OLIN, introducing the 
“ Time Globe,” before the National Educational Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 20, 1880.] 


Your careful attention is called to the following important 
fact, rendering, the ‘‘Time Globe” the most desirable ap- 
paratus known for object-teaching in geography: 

I. It obviously gives the completest illustration of the diur- 
nal motion of the earth. What so desirable illustration of this 
can the pupil have as the sight of the earth itself, as it were, 
in continual rotation from hour to hour, and from day to day ? 
And for this purpose it should be set up in the school-room in 
some conspicuous place, exposed to the sun, when practicable, 
that a repetition of the various results of the earth’s daily and 
annual revolutions may'be continually reproduced. It will thus 
be one of the most powerful aids to the teacher in explaining, 
and to the pupil in comprehending, the causes constantly at 
work to bring about the various changes connected with the 
progress of each day, month, and year. 

Il. It appears to form the best known indicator of the car- 
dinal directions. North and south, instead of lying as is gen- 
erally supposed, in the plane of the visible horizon, are here 
shown, in whatever latitude the “ time globe’’ may be set up, 
to be in a line parallel to the earth’s axis. Then, in regard to 


up and down, east and west, about which there is even greater 
general misimpression,—the “‘ time globe’’ gives a continuous 
demonstration that these are not absolute, but relative, direc- 
tions, — up and down being always directly from and toward 
the center of the earth, while east is always the direction of 
the earth’s motion, changing at every point, west being its op- 
posite. By contrasting the true east and west directions with 
the movement of the dial hands, the difference may at any time 
be readily seen between true and apparent east and west. 

III. We next call special attention to the fact that the 
“time globe” wonderfully simplifies, while at the same time 
it universalizes the notation of time. The necessity for the 
expensive construction of clock-towers to exhibit the time at 
different places on the earth is at once obviated by this signifi- 
cant achievement. 

The most common of the natural indicators of time is the 
earth itself in daily rotation on its axis. What simpler me- 
chanical representation of this fact can there be than a globe 
revolving at the same rate, with a scale appended by which to 
determine at a glance the extent to which, at any time, the 
daily revolution of the earth has proceeded at any and every 
point on its surface? In accomplishing this, the “ time globe”’ 
becomes at once a universal time-keeper. Starting at 12.00 
o’clock midnight, the 24 hours, each with its 60 minutes, are ac- 


and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
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curately marked off on the equatorial, or universal dial. Then, 


meridian an hourand minute-hand ; by tracing the meridian of 
any place to the equatorial dial, its true time will always be 
found accurately recorded. The local time, as indicated on 
the clock-dial, may be verified for the meridian of the place, 
on the universal dial, as also, in like manner, the correspond- 
ing time of every other place on the earth. 

IV. As another interesting and instructive result of the 
“‘ time globe’s”’ realized automatic motion, the pupil is read- 
ily enabled to locate any place on the earth with reference to 
the daily phenomena of morning, evening, noon, midnight, 
sunrise, sunset, forenoon, and afternoon. For it is evident 
that, as the earth turns on its axis to the east, these phenom- 
ena will have a corresponding reproduction upon the globe. 
The shading of the night-half of the universal dial so facilitates 
this as to leave little for the imagination todo. The fact also 
of events taking place on the Eastern Continent and announced 
to us on the Western, as is frequently done before their real 
date, is readily comprehended by the help of this microcosmic 
exhibition of the daily phenomena. 

V. Another useful result for educational purposes, follow- 
ing from the peculiar construction of the ‘ time globe,’’ is the 
great simplification it offers of the problem of converting dif- 
ference in time into difference in longitude, and vice versa. 
The universal dial, being also a great circle, its time-divisions 
bear fixed relations to its circular divisions, every fourth one 
of its 1440 minute divisions conciding with each degree mark, 
and, of course, every hour division with every fifteenth degree 
mark. The difference in longitudinal distance, therefore, be- 
tween any two places, may be read off indifferently either in 
time, or in longitudinal notation. 

VI. By reason of its continual movement the “‘ time globe”’ 
illustrates with great simplicity another difficult matter for the 
pupil to comprehend; viz., the change of date. 

Having called attention to the fact that the maritime pow- 
ers of the world have agreed to regard to the 180th degree 
of longitude from Greenwich as introducing each commercial 
day by its passage under the midnight meridian of the celestial 
sphere, it will only be necessary to fix the fact in the mind of 
the pupil that this 180th terrestrial meridian leads on each 
new day; that, consequently, at the moment of coincidence 
there is but one commercial day on the earth, while at every 
other moment of the 24 hours, there are parts of two days on 
the earth,—one day in progress, and measured by all that part 
of the earth’s surface included between the midnight meridian 
and the 180th terrestrial meridian, to the right, and the other, 
the previous day, diminishing, and covering all the rest of the 
earth. 

And, finally, the value of this piece as an apparatus for illus- 
trating by object-teaching, the passage of the earth around the 
sun in the plane of the ecliptic, may be seen from the fact that 
when standing in position through the year, the equinoctial 
and solstitial phenomena are accurately reproduced on its sur- 
face, as also the phenomenon of the unequal duration of the 
days and nights from one equinox to the other. At the time 
of the winter solstice, the sun, standing over the Tropic of 
Cancer, will be observed to reach with its rays beyond the 
north pole to the Arctic Cirele. Thence it will gradually ap- 
proach the plane of the equator, pass it at the vernal equinox, 
and proceed on its course until, at the summer solstice, stand- 
ing over the Tropic of Capricorn, it embraces the south pole 
in its light, reaching beyond, with its rays, to the Antartic 
Circle, from whence these phenomena will be repeated in re- 
versed order. 

As a scientific apparatus, the “time globe’’ has already re- 
ceived the cordial endorsement of the most eminent scientists 
and horologians of the country, as well as the highest award 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and may be re- 
garded as a most valuable and practical piece of apparatus for 
schools and colleges, as well as home use. 


VARIETIES. 


— Married women are not considered worthy to teach school 
in Chicago. We must confess that, leaving all questions of 
worthiness aside, we would prefer an unmarried woman if we 
were going to school.—Kansas City Times. 


— Some students think it necessary to be behind in their 
lessons in order to pursue their studies. 


— A College Wag.—In a certain college under Presbyterian 
auspices, not a hundred miles from New York, it is a rule that 
the students shall attend church at least once each Sunday, 
either in the college chapel or some church in town which they 
shall designate, and for non-attendance satisfactory reasons 
must be given. Of course, on Monday mornings, when these 
reasons are called for, much ingenuity and some fun are 
brought out. In one of these interviews Prof. L—— asked a 
student: Mr. C——, where did you attend church yesterday ””’ 


Mr. C—— replied, ‘‘ The First Church, sir.”” The professor, 
looking a little surprised, said, ‘‘ Are you not aware, Mr. 
C——, that there was no service at the First Church, yester- 
day?” This was a poser, but was coolly met by, “‘I mean, 

fessor, the first church I came to.”” A general laugh fol- 
owed, and somehow the young gentleman got rescued, — Ed- 


as in the great clock of nature, the earth combines in every 


itor’s Drawer, in Harper’s Magazine for February. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
aay in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 


expr 
return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
promeieats should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns 


tively demands it.] 


AN “OLD FOGY” ON THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


In THE JOURNAL of Jan, 29 is published a pyramid, in 
which is shown the percentage of attendance and enrollment 
of scholars in the schools of several States. In that tabulation 
the whole number of pupils of school age is put at 100 per 
cent.; While Massachusetts is represented as enrolling 104 per 
cent. Are we to understand that Massachusetts has .1, more 
more pupils enrolled in her schools than the whole number of 
persons in the State between 5 and 18 ? 

Mr. Bates in his pamphlet speaks of many children being 
withdrawn from the public schools and sent to private schools, 
because the range of studjes was more limited in the private than 
in the publie schools, and the work in the private schools more 
thorough. Is that what Mr, Bates means, that scholars in the 
private schools are more thorough scholars than in the public ? 
and if he does mean that, does the experience of others who 
have had a good chance to know, bear him out in the state- 
ment? I confess it is exactly the reverse of what I had sup- 
posed true. But being an old fogy, my notions are often wrong 
in these days of progress. 

What is the constitution of the subordinate teachers in the 
Boston schools ? I sometimes visit the Hub, and, like all vis- 
itors from ‘‘ Heathendom”’ who are interested at all in educa- 
tion, visit the schools to find out how the “ elect’’ do things. 
1 went into several schools, on a late visit, and was surprised 
to see the teachers looking fagged. I asked the reason, and 
the teacher handed me a pile of blanks. They were lists of 
questions to be answered by the various pupils, subjects known 
and unknown, “‘of things in the heavens above and in the 
earth beneath and in the waters under the earth,’’—subjects, 
many of them, of which ‘‘ man knoweth not.’’ Then another 
pile of blanks, and, behold! innumerable subjects of oral les- 
sons. Yetanother! this time the list of topics, in which the 
pupils were to be examined by the examiners, and the degree 
of attainment each class must possess at the time of such ex- 
amination. Then came yet another, marked A, B, or C, to be 
sent to parents and returned, to know whether the parents 
could pay for the books for the children; and if they could, if 
they would; and if they would, when and how; and then a 
long list of regulations as to the number of inches of slate- 
pencil each boy must use in a year, ete. I came away with the 
query, Which I want you to answer: Are the school authorities 
trying to kill off their teachers as fast as possible so as 
to make way for the expectants in the Boston Normal School, 
or arethe Boston teachers built of cast-iron ? 

Then I went into the “ school of the prophets,’’ and there 
the lesson seemed to be that no text-books should be used by 
the pupils; at any rate, that no pupil shouli even be required 
to learn a lesson from a text-book till the lesson had been first 
taught him by the teacher. So I came away astounded; and 
knowing that you, Mr. Editor, knowest all things, I ask you 
the question: Do the pupils learn any lessons from text-books 


in the schools of Massachusetts ? Will you also ask Mr. Dick- 
inson, the teacher of the ‘‘ school of the prophets,’’ to tell us 
“‘gentiles’? what is the proper sphere, or use of the text-book 
in schools? By answering these questions you will help calm 
the troubled spirit of one OLp Foey. 


**BORNE IN HAND.” 


This singular expression, signifying deceived or deluded, 
occurs four times in Shakespeare. 

In Hamlet, Act II., Scene 2, Voltimand reports that Norway 
had suppressed his nephew’s levies, which he had supposed 
to be a preparation against the Polack, but had truly found it 
to be against the King of Denmark. 

Whereat,”’ says Voltimand, “ grieved,— 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence 

Was falsely borne in hand,—sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras,’’ 

Macbeth, in Act III., Scene 1, spurs the murderers to their 

bloody work by saying of Banquo,— 
Th Know 
Ki at it was he, in the times past, which held you 
r* under fortune; which, you thought, had been 
ur innocent self: this Imade good to you 
hour last conference; passed in probation with you, 
Wie you were borne in hand ; how cross’d; the instruments; 
r ho wrought with them; and all things else that might 
0 half a soul, and a notion craz’d, 
Say, Thus did Banquo,” 

; In Much Ado About Nothing, Act IV., Scene 1, Beatrice 
fends her traduced cousin in the following vigorous terms: 
de 7 he not approved in the height a villain, that hath slan- 
sant’ Scorned, dishonored my kinswoman ? O, that I were a 
or What! bear her in hand until they come to take hands; 
“ Ne with public accusation, uncovered slander, unmiti- 
®d rancour, — O God, that I were a man! I would eat bis 
*art in the market-place.”” 

In the last scene in Cymbeline, the physician, Cornelius, re- 


wont the death of the queen to the king, quotes her dying 


** Your daughter, whom she bore in hand to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as ascorpion in her sight; whose life, 
But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en off by pceison.” 
Boston, 1880, R. L. P. 


A NOTE TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


We are ready now for hard questions touching school man- 
agement. Will our friends who are interested in this dis- 
cussion send to the editors of THe JouRNAL any questions 
which will raise dffficult points in the management of the 
school? These questions, when forwarded to us, will have 
our attention and be answered through Tux JouRNAL. 

SELF-RELIANCE. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Teachers are appointed by the local committees of the several 
schools, whenever a vacancy occurs in any one of them; and 
they remain there until death, marriage, or resignation com- 
pels them to leave. The present system works admirably. 

Cuas. W. Supt. of Schools. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the ¢ of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications ~~ A thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
ules for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


EDUCATIONAL ENIGMA, 

My 89, 13, 56, 125, 31, 9, 46, 59, 109, 44, 24, 77, was a 
great reformer, who said, “‘If I were to leave my office as 
preacher, I would next choose that of schoolmaster.” 

My 61, 37, 121, 136, 27, 69, 94, 57, 57, 98, was a Swiss teacher 
who founded a new system of education. 

My 107, 40, 141, 127, 105, 19, 106, 133, was a Spartan who 
devised laws for the discipline and education of the State. 

My 75, 50, 12, 67, 23, 2, 119, 72, 18, 91, devoted himself 
heart and soul to the cause of education, especially in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

My 5, 63, 11, 129, 118, 45, 143, 73, 10, 110, 116, 138, 16, is 
the name of a school in a noted work of fiction, whose prin- 
cipal believed in the “‘ practical mode of teaching.” 

My 140, 38, 113, 54, 74, was a caustic writer of Great Brit- 
ain, who superintended the education of a young girl whom 
he called 92, 122, 76, 115, 99, 126. 

My 114, 82, 21, 1, 79, 71, established the first laboratory for 
teaching practical chemistry in Germany. 

My 15, 55, 70, 104, 25, is the author of an admirable series 
of geographies. 

My 130, 36, 85, 51, 90, 3, 39, 124, 84, 8, 100, 53, was a 
model teacher. 

My 30, 132, 137, 103, 144, was an English biblical student, 
who visited_Bagdad as tutor in a friend’s family. 

My 64, 86, 52, 134, 102, 96, is a Boston lecturer, whom 
teachers of English literature will do well to hear. 

My 48, 142, 78, 32, 65, 102, 90, 80, was an Irish dramatist, 
who was called at school “‘ an impenetrable dunce.”’ 

My 43, 131, 123, 62, 42, 112, 27, 134, 34, is the title of one 
of his most amusing plays. 

My 68, 6, 120, 66, 35, 17, 101, was a Scotch poet, who, 
after teaching school several years, was made professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Mareschal College. 

My 117, 111, 87, 108, 80, 4, 59, 83, was a German Oriental- 
ist and professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 

My 26, 135, 14, 128, 93, 22, 49, 8, 95, was the first teacher 
of Salem, Mass. 

My 97, 60, 47, 41, 33, 81, 88, 29, 139, 145, 20, was the fa- 
vorite dictum of a remarkable Greek philosopher and teacher. 

‘Let no one enter who is ignorant of my 19, 58, 104, 51, 
111, 28, 124, 7,’’ was inscribed over the vestibule of Plato’s 
house. 

My whole is a quotation, containing 145 letters, from a poem 
by a famous Irishman, who after trying various occupations, 
teaching included, ‘‘ stumbled upon the profession of litera- 
ture.”’ Emma K. CLARK. 


ANAGRAMS. 
[Men whose deeds should be remembered.) 


1, Ten dice; old barn. 3. Hen! jilt bow hooks. 


2. Jen offers a V, Sid. 4. Anglo Zone carol. all 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 19. 


En1¢MA.—Don’t live in hope with your arms folded. For- 
tune smiles on those who roll up their sleeves and put their 
shoulders to the wheel. 


SKELETON SHAKESPEAREANISM.— 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ba 
Have but their stings and teeth ta’en newly ou 
—2d part of King Henry IV., Act 4, Sc. iv. 


— Prize for best puzzle received before Feb. 15, is awarded 


to Emma K. Clark, of Springfield, Mass., for the enigma 
given above. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 6. If you think it of enough importance to recur to 
the subject, please inform ‘“‘S.’’ that Mrs. Scott-Siddons is 
the great-grand-daughter of the renowned Mrs. Siddons. 
(**Old Woman’s Gossip,’’ Atlantic Monthly for Jan., 1877) 
In a previous number, however (April, 1876), Mrs. Kemble re- 
fers to the wife of Mrs. Siddons’ eldest son (‘‘ a lady in whose 


veins ran the blood of the kings of Delhi’’), as Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons’ great-grandmother. I judge that this is a mistake, 
and that the last should read ‘‘ grandmother,”’ from the explic- 
itness of detail in the first reference. I. F. B. 


No. 25. Disregarding refraction and the ellipticity of the 
earth, and considering the sun as a point at an infinite dis- 
tance, the boundary between sunshine and shadow on the 
earth is a great circle which coincides with the meridian only 
at the equinoxes. Disregarding for twenty-four hours the sun’s 
change of declination, the places on a given parallel of latitude 
will, on a given day, have sunrise and sunset at the same mo- 
ment of local time. At the equinoxes the sunrise on a given 
meridian is also at the same absolute instant. But when the 


hemisphere of sunlight includes the north pole it is evident 
that the more northern place must receive the light sooner, 
and lose it later than a more southern one on the same 
meridian. H, 


No. 35. Why thesun shines through a window on the north 
side of a house situated on the north of the tropic of Cancer. 

The celestial equator cuts the horizons of all places on the 
earth’s surface, except at the poles, in the east and west points, 
as is shown by the sun’s daily path at the times of the equi- 
noxes, when its track marks the place of the celestial equator. 
The tropic of Cancer being paralle! to the equator, and twenty- 
three and a half degrees north of it, cuts the horizon the same 
number of degrees north of the east and west points. Hence 
where the path of the sun coincides with this tropic, as on 
June 21, it will rise and set twenty-three and a half degrees 
north of the east and west points respectively, or in the north- 
east and northwest, and will shine through north windows 
both after sunrise and before sunset, even in places situated 
north of the tropic of Cancer, This is also true, to a greater 
or less extent, at all times, between the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. J. D. Bz 

— The north side of a house (facing north) is in a plane 
passing through the zenith, and through the east and west 
points where the equator cuts the horizon, whatever be the lat- 
itude of the house. But whenever the sun is north of the 
equator, it rises and sets north of the east and west points. 


No. 36. The distance of the equator from the zenith is al- 
ways, and everywhere, the latitude of the place; and when 
the sun is in the zenith his declination must equal the latitude. 
If, therefore, he is in the zenith at the day of the summer sol- 
stice, the latitude is equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic. H. 


No. 37. The way in which explorers find the latitude and 
longitude of a place depends altogether on circumstances,— 
where the place is, and what the outfit of the explorer. The 
latitude may be determined by the altitude of the Pole-star at 
night, or by the altitude of the sun at noon; or best and most 
rapidly, if you have the instruments, by the passage of stars 
over the point vertical near the zenith. The longitude is more 
difficult. It is determined, of course, by finding the difference 
between the time at the place and the time at Washington or 
Greenwich. The local time is determined, after finding the 
latitude, by an altitude of the sun or a star, or by the southing 
of the sunor a star, according to your instruments. The time 
at Greenwich is shown by your chronometer; or by the 
distance of the moon from a bright star; or by the moon 
southing ; or by an eclipse of Jupiter’s satellites; or by 
a preconcerted rocket-signal observed at a known station ; 
or by telegraphic communication with a known station ; 
or by the time of the moon eclipsing a star. H. 


No. 39. Mrs. Cleveland is the author of ‘‘No Sect in 


Heaven.”’ She has written a few poems, the most popular of 
which is the one mentioned. J. D. Bz 
QUERIES. 


No. 40. Do all the bones of the body contain marrow ? 
No. 41. Who said of Washington, ‘‘ Providence left him 
childless, that he might be called the ‘ Father of his Coun- 
try’ 79 
No. 42. What play of Shakespeare’s is best for a class that 
has read Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Julius Cwsar, and 
parts of Richard Third? 
No. 43. ‘“ As wild of thought and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird.’ 
Halleck’s Marco Bozaris. Explain ‘‘ Eden’s garden bird.’’ 
No. 44.—Does a pupil’s repeating a rule of syntax every time 
he parses a word, add anything to his previous stock of know}l- 
edge ? In other words, what is gained by repeating the rules 
of syntax in connection with parsing? Some authors of 
grammars require it, others do not; Whitney, in his Essentials 
of English Grammar, among the latter, W.N, 
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THE WEEK. 
(Turspay, Fes. 24, TO TUESDAY, MARCH 2.) 


— The decrease in the National debt for the month of Feb- 
ruary amounted to $5,672,019.75. 

— Affairs in San Francisco are drifting in a dangerous di- 
rection, the Chinese being in constant peril of a raid in which 
murder and incendiarism will play their parts. 

— The Star Postal Route Deficiency bill is passed without 
any of the amendments proposed by the friends of the exten- 
sion of that service. 

— There are fears of another epidemic of strikes. 

— Great Britain. —It is estimated that upward of 90,000 
people in the county of Galway, Ireland, are in a destitute 
condition, and many are reported slowly starving. The House 
of Commons has passed the resolution for the punishment of 
members who persist in ‘‘ obstructing legislation.”’ 

— Russia. — General Melikoff has been appointed head of 
the Russian Commission of Supreme Control, with autocratic 
powers. It is announced that the Czar will retire to the 
Tyrol in the spring. 

— France.—M. Simon spoke earnestly in the French Senate 
on Friday, against certain portions of the Ferry educational 
bill. 

— Germany.—lIt is proposed to increase the silver coinage in 
Germany. 

— Italy.—Mount St. Gothard has been pierced successfully. 

— Austria.—The Catholic bishops of Bohemia have notified 
the Government that they mean to control the religious in- 
struction in the public schools, and that they cannot accept 
the principle of the party which now prevails. 


INVESTIGATIONAL, ratherthan “ instigational,” was 
one of the characteristics of the work of the proposed 
National Council of Education, as set forth by Mr. 
Bicknell, at Washington. 


Mk. Puitsrick will speak at the public meeting of 
the Pedagogical Association on Saturday, March 6, at 
2.30 p. m., at Wesleyan Hall, Boston, on the present as- 
pect of educational questions in France. There will be 
no necessary reference to the “Quincy system.” 


Tue “Time Globe,” presented by diagram and de- 
scription on another page, is a very ingenious invention 
in horology, and is the result of years of study, and is 


a success which has followed multitudes of fruitless 
studies in the same direction. It was our pleasure to 
see this ingenious mechanism at Washington, exhibited 
for the first time in its perfected form before the Super- 
intendent’s Section of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; and it may be truthfully said of it that it is all, 
and more, than the inventor claims for it. Its value 
will be appreciated by those who have found it difficult 
to teach important facts and principles of terrestrial 
phenomena by the use of a “dead globe.” 


Ir has fallen to the lot of few men to enjoy such uni- 
versal honor and esteem in serene old age as have been 
bestowed on our three American poets,—Bryant, Whit- 
tier, and Longfellow,—and to the last has come the spe- 
cial mark of public favor by a commemoration of his 
birthday, with appropriate exercises. It is especially 
gratifying to witness the interest which the teachers 
and pupils of the country show in Mr. Longfellow’s 


H./life and writings; and the recent celebration in his 


honor was something more than a formal school exer- 
cise; it was a hearty homage, — almost adoration, — of 
the genius and spirit of a poet whose name will live 
00/among the first in the hearts of his own and of all peo- 


10/ple. The city of Cincinnati, through its public schools, 


has taken the most general notice of this event; but it 


Cts.| has, also, been widely marked throughout the country. 


The custom is an excellent one, and if it does not de- 
generate into an introduction of too many Saints’ Days 
into our calender, will prove of great interest to our 
schools and the public at large. 


Ir will be well for us to take no stock in that dispar- 
agement of a generous mental training for the people 
which, just now, seems to be the fashion in certain 
classes of the leaders of culture and of society. It is 
easy enough to say that mental culture, knowledge, sci- 
ence, cannot save the American people. Of course they 
cannot; nobody but an idiot ever said they could. But 
what we do say is that, without the fit discipline of the 
mind and the acquirement of knowledge, no people can 
secure or preserve freedom. A republic of ignorant 
people is all the time drifting toward a despotism, in 
fact, if not in name. The education of the people is 
the condition of having, prizing, using in the wisest 
way all we hold dear in American life. That secured, 
in America, a thousand other good things are possible. 
Failing in that, all our highest things go down into 
chaos. When we say the education of the people will 
save the country, we mean that, with the other good 
things which, in America, are always found with good 
schools, good families, good churches, honest business, 
pure politics, clean society. These all belong together ; 
and one of the best ways of waking a child or a nation 
to the value of the noblest things, is to open, develop, 
and enlarge the mind toa vision of the wonderous things 
reserved by Divine Providence for man in these latter 


days. 


Tue School Board of Boston will elect a new board 
of six supervisors on the second Tuesday in March. 
Mr. Tweed, the oldest and one of the most valuable 
members, has resigned, so that in addition to other pos- 
sible changes, one new member must be elected to the 
board. In the present condition of school affairs in the 
city, and the serious dangers which threaten, there is 
great need of care and wisdom in the choice of super- 
visors. Whatever may be the cause, there is a state of 
unrest in Boston school affairs which is unusual and un- 
healthy. “The new departure ” of the school manage- 
ment, the excessive labors and anxieties of teachers un- 
der the present school policy, the constant tendency to 
degrade the masters for the advantage of more ambitious 
and pretentious aspirants for place and influence, and 
the alarm of the people at the constant centralization of 
power with the School Board, are facts which are patent 
to all. Four years of supervisory power have not tended 


to increase public confidence in the men who control 


‘the school affairs of the wot or the measures which 
have been adopted. ‘There is need, then, more now than 
lever, for the selection of the best men for the offices of 
supervisors of our schools. We need men of large and 
successful experience ; most of all, men who understand 
the theory and the philosophy of the best educational 
methods, and who have the power of illustrating and 
teaching them. ‘These men should be scholars as well 
as philosophers, and gentlemen as~ well as scholars, 
who, in speech and action, will command the respect 
of their associates and the public attention which such 
an office should command. Such men will act as peace- 
makers to allay unnecessary excitement, and to restore 
to the teachers and taught of our city the repose which 
belongs to a healthy and progressive school work. That 
we have the proper agents for supervisory work in our 
own city is a clearly-established fact. To deny it 
would be to call in question the working of a great 
system which, for years, has been the pride of the city 
and country. It remains to be seen whether the school 
board will honor itself, our excellent public schools, 
and the best interests of the city, by the election of a 
board of supervision from among the men who have 
made and are making the Boston schools worthy of the 
good name they bear, or whether it will continue a 
policy which must soon meet with a popular rebuke, 
both timely and deserved. 


A 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO GAIL. 


We rode, half a day, in sight of the White Hills, with 
a fine specimen of an old-fashioned Coos county Democrat 
of the era before our national flood. His tongue ran contin- 
nally on the degeneracy of public affairs and the rascality 
and stupidity of public men. Everything he said was 
true or, at least, “ founded upon fact,” and his racy style 
of putting things gave the country a pretty dismal outlook. 
“ Well,” said we “ you seem to have a big inventory of 
abuses: how will you prevent them?” “ The easiest 
thing in the world,” he snapped out, with that glitter of 
the eye which reveals the agent for a universal panacea. 
“ Abolish all government but the town-meeting. It’s 
all this cursed system of government. Come back to 
first principles ; settle everything in town meeting, and 
things will go right.” 

So does our old friend, Gail Hamilton, tear through 
a handsome volume of 358 pages, labelled Our Common 
School System, with a sort of “ go-as-you-please,” mis- 
cellaneous attack on about everything new and system- 
atic in the schools. Gail is nothing if not wholesale. 
The high school of all grades is an intolerable heresy. 
Gail sees no reason why we should have “high schools 
any more than brick-kiln schools, and shoemaking 
schools.” “No man ever conferred distinction upon 
this country who owed his power to the high school,” 
and so on. Industrial schools are just as certainly an 
outrage. She “goes for” poor Mr. Walter Smith in a 
way that threatens to abolish that burly representative 
of British industrial art. She scouts the whole Euro- 
pean system of technical education and intimates that, 
with the help of mother wit, the old-fashioned system 
of apprenticeship and the American Eagle, the native 
American mechanic will beat the “ blasted foreigner” 
out of his boots. Normal schools are an especial offence 
to Gail. “They stand in the way of good teaching.” 
“ Knack,” education, actual experience, are all we want, 
and none of these are found in the normal school, which 
simply “ puts ignorance in decent clothes.” 

But our Gail is only her true self when she is pom- 
meling the crowning heresy of school supervision. 
Here is the true source of all our woes. The superin- 
tendents are “hindering and bothering, discouraging 
and demoralizing the teachers,” “destroying their in- 
dividuality,” “insulting and degrading” them, “ eating 
out all the life of the schools by making them a round 
and routine of uniformity and mechanical drill; taking 
from the teacher freedom, ambition, and influence, and 


sacrificing the pupil to a showy and sonorous system.” 
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Equally futile are the new educational methods. The 
true method of study is to commit a lesson to memory, 
and trust Providence for the meaning. Examinations, 
beyond ordinary recitation, are an impertinence, and re- 
views an outrage. 

In short, our Gail goes arm-in-arm with our ancient 
Coos county Democrat. Her ideal of school-life is “a 
little country village, a few miles from Boston, which 
has neither supervisor, nor superintendent.” Gail 
draws a touching picture of the country district school 
of her youth, in Essex county, Mass., kept by a wide- 
awake Yankee schoolma’am, who “run her own ma- 
chine,” taught “ broad-shouldered committee-men” their 
place, and graduated heroes, statesmen, and—Gail Ham- 
ilton from her school. The chapters of her racy book read 
like a series of smart tea-table talks by a schoolma’am of 
thattype. Of course her tea-table diatribe would be the 
raciest sort of a talk and, in the eyes of her admirers, con- 
clusive as to the superiority of village life in Essex county 
to municipal life in Boston. She would “shut up ” 
the doctor and the parson with a telling fact, a clinch- 
ing story, or a sally of broad wit, every time. How 
easy it is for a bright woman, with a license for her 
tongue, to show up the stupidity of official life. Nine- 
tenths of the work of the President of the United 
States, as of Mr. Dickinson and Dr. Eliot, is of that 
jog-trot, routine sort that human society has found no 
way to dodge (no pun intended), though a smart coun- 
try schoolma-am_ will convulse a village tea-table by 
showing it up. 

Everything this woman has marked in her city 
visitation was just as well known to the superin- 
tendent and supervisors and school committee-man 
as herself. Only, they saw the other side of the picture, 
and, being burdened with the responsibility of the 
schools, had not learned the “knack” of curing the 
malady off-hand. In short, anybody who has any in- 
telligent acquaintance with our common-school system, 
perceives all the defects so sharply flung in our faces in 
this series of brilliant tirades. And it must be con- 
fessed that, now and then, Gail strikes a wholesome 
streak of criticism, and, in her talk on the salaries of 
women-teachers, the need of mother-wit in the school- 
room, the value of high character in the teacher, and 
the nuisance of the pedantic and plodding mechanism 
that still vitiates a good deal of our high teaching 
and superintendency, wields her pen with good effect. 
Every city in the United States should invest in a few 
copies of her book to be used as an occasional blister for 
the ailing-spot of their school system. We are all try- 
ing to find out how to get rid of these impediments, 
which are nothing more than the outcome of the gen- 
eral depravity and stupidity that still worries every re- 
gion of society, and even casts a shadow on the liter- 


’ ary efforts of our Gail. 


But Gail takes the heroic, Coos county method, and 
cries out, “ abolish the system.” Return to the old- 
fashioned, Essex county, red district schoolhouse, with 
Gail Hamilton as mistress, empress of all she surveys. 
But John Philbrick would reply, — “My dear Miss 
Hamilton, you ignore the historical point of view.” 
That’s just the trouble with this whole crowd of “ lit- 
erary fellers,” sharp journalists, magazinists, and draw- 
ing-room potentates, who are filling the land with clear 
honsense about the schooling of American children. 
How did this concentration of abominations, this beast 
with ten horns, bristling with normal, high, industrial 
school, State University, board of education, object- 
lessons, superintendency, “ educational tramps,” get on 
the ground at all? Fifty years ago, according to Gail, 
New England had a perfect school system; district 
schoolhouse, with smart schoolma’am in the chair; 
country academy; female seminary, with Mary Lyon at 
the head; George B. Emerson, with private school for 
young ladies in Boston ; Harvard, and its half-dozen as- 
sociate colleges in the distance. Who broke into 
this Paradise of democracy and subjugated, not only 
Boston, but the United States of America to this in- 


tolerable “ despotism”? Alas, the truth must be told; 
it was these very men and women trained in district- 
school, academy, and college that did the business 
for us. ; 
Horace Mann, Barnard, Everett, Sears, Emerson, 
Capron, Emma Willard, Pierce, May, Paige, Lewis, 
Hickox,—these were the people who wrought this great 
disaster. Did it never occur to our Gail that if her 
Essex county, red schoolhouse, with her aunt in the 
chair, was the ideal system, the best people in a State 
like Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, California, 
would have found it out and entrenched themselves 
about it, bidding defiance to Prussia and her peda- 
gogues, Pestalozzi, and the whole tribe of foreign inter- 
lopers ? Why this defection from the good old way ? 


Because everybody competent to have an opinion, and 
not blinded by sentimental glamour, or a victim to her 
own smartness, found out, thirty years ago, that this 
arrangement had utterly broken down. Like the old 
stage-coach that run from Newburyport to Boston ; like 
an Indiana plank road; like a California extemporized 
court in the mines, it had its day and did its work. 
But its “day was done” agenerationago. To seriously 
propose to educate the American people, to-day, in a 
school that is simply the enlargement of a red, Yankee, 
district schoolhouse, with a college student-teacher in 
the winter, and Gail Hamilton in the summer; three 
months at the academy, and half the boys in every col- 
lege class breaking down from the terrible toil of sup- 
porting themselves, is like proposing to set back the 
American people, all round, into the chairs of their 
grandfathers. Of course, we got a crop of great men 
and women out of it. But we also got a revolution out 
of the ignorance of the lower side of America that even 
these great creatures could not avert. In fact, the old 
system was the most despotic school ever invented. No 
superintendents now rule 23 Gail Hamilton’s aunt, Mary 
Lyon, and the whole race of grand old schoolmasters 
lorded it over their little realms. The upper stratum 
of the people is responsible for the present system, 
which, in methods, is a return to nature; in adminis- 
tration, the substitution of government for willful per- 
sonality ; and, in discipline, the enthronement of Christ’s 
law of love in the school. Even the bitter impeachment 
of such amateurs as Gail Hamilton is chiefly against the 
bad ways of doing work, and the stupid people that 
clog every avenue of human life. There was never so 
much doing as to-day to improve methods, simplify ma- 
chinery, and find the true man or woman for every place 
in the American schoolhouse. The common school sys- 
tem will stand in all its parts, and become as fixed an 
element of American life as our form of government 
and order of republican society. 


— Tue New York Tribune has fallen into the hands 
of a queer crowd of correspondents in Boston. Rowland 
Connor ventilates the Cambridge platform of purely 
elementary education, with the whole upper story of 
secondary and normal training sliced off. He also dis- 
covers that the bill of Secretary Dickinson for State 
supervision of country schools “is in harmony with this 
view.” Connor will do well to interview brother Dick- 
inson on this point before he offers himself as his in- 
terpreter to the constituency of the Tribune. 

Somebody else, in a more recent letter, suggests that 
the Massachusetts law, enforcing twenty weeks’ school 
attendance in a year on all children put to work under 
the age of fourteen, is bringing about the “ pauperiza- 
tion of families.” He is probably not aware that the 
statute permits half-time schools in all emergencies of 
this description. 

By the way, does the fact that one of the editors of 
the New York Tribune is engaged in writing school- 
books for Catholic parochial schools account for the 
peculiar style of cross-grained ignorance on all public- 
school affairs, for which that great journal is so con- 


spicuous ? 


DRIFT. 


— The Catholic Review goes off into spasms on the dangers 
besetting the youth of its communion from American society 
in general, and the common schools in particular. What with 
the neglect of Catholic reading ’’; mixed marriages; the per- 
ilous “liberalism” of parents; the secular press; the Eng- 
lish language;’’ and the “ fatal facility of Irish children for 
taking impressions,’ the situation is “ horribly pathetic.’’ 
These recreant parents, who are sending their children ‘“‘ down 
to hell,”’ will expiate their crime by an “‘awful anguish” on 
their death-beds, beyond the ‘“‘remorse of Cain.” Indeed, so 
perilous is the situation of the Catholic child in America,—es- 
pecially if a little Irishman, ‘open to impressions,’”’—that, out 
of pure humanity, one would give to the whole membership of 
that imperiled church the advice of the group of wicked little 
boys to their minister, who caught them fishing on Sunday: 
“Oh, boys, how it distresses me to see this!”” ‘Then do go 
right over that hill where you can’t see~us, and you'll feel 
better.”” If the little Catholics of America are such spiritual 
jelly-fish that the most faithful priesthood in America can’t 
keep them out of hell, we would suggest that the world is 
wide. Any body of people who need any particular coddling 
at the hands of the Government in this Republic is away from 
home. We suspect, however, that Patrick is willing to run 
the risk of American life, and that his bright-eyed daughters 
at least, will stay with us and “stand the breakage” even o 
**mixed marriages.”’ 

— Some of the Boston journals are taking exceptions to the 
discontinuance of our old-time, weekly lesson in Natural The- 
ology, from Paley, in the upper grades of the schools, and the 
substitution of what is called a ‘“‘ smattering of science.”’ 
The change and the objection well illustrate the different 
methods of instruction in religion and morals in the old and 
new education. In the one, the pupil was given a book which 
was a sort of railroad guide to the celestial city, with all the 
stops, turn-outs, flag-stations, and grand-junctions minutely 
recorded. The new education takes a child directly to Nature, 
opens his own eyes to the gospel of the elder Scripture, wakes 
up his higher nature by a discipline founded on Christ’s law 
of love, and has faith that the child, thus trained, will behold 
God with the open soul, and be led by the moral law, incar- 
nate in the teacher, in the way he should go. The et 
word in our dissensions over moral teaching is to come throug 
the application of the new methods of education in moral and 
religious instruction and discipline in the schoolroom. 

— The mainspring in the Quincy schools is, after all, the 
power given to the superintendent by the school committee to 
insist upon competent teaching. The Gail-Hamilton style of 
**independence for teachers,’’ where an inexperienced, half- 
educated, willful young woman, or an ancient dame, rusted 
into the ruts, claims the “‘ glorious liberty’’ to keep school in 
defiance of child, parent, school-committee, the laws of nature, 
and nature’s God, has a brief prayer and a short rope at the 
hands of our decisive friend, Colonel Parker. The liberty 
of schoolkeeping, like all beneficent freedom, is known only 
to the humble teacher who, with open mind and reverent soul, 
‘* stands and waits’’ before the oracle of nature and listens to 
the whisper of the divine spirit within. A teacher of this 
sort can safely be trusted with an almost boundless freedom. 
One of the most valuable uses of a skilled superintendent is to 
stand at the school-house door and sternly turn aside that 
fearful drift of pedagogic incompetency which threatens the 
very existence of the schools. 

—No city in America is more thoroughly awake to educa- 
tion than Cincinnati, Ohio. For the past twenty years its 
public schools have been, in many respects, a model. Just 
now it is boasting of sending a boy direct from one of its high 
schools to Cambridge, England. Its free university is already 
becoming known, and its free library rivals the great collec- 
tions of the East. The last enterprise is a movement by the 
most eminent ladies of the city in behalf of the free kinder- 
garten. Dr. Harris has just visited them, and a school will 
be opened next month. The only blot in the picture is the 
demoralization of the board of education, which has gone the 
way of every such body elected to represent the ward poli- 
ticians. A bill is now before the Legislature of Ohio to con- 
form in this respect to the practice of New York, Boston, and 
other cities, by a school commission of moderate size, elected 
on the general ticket, or ——s by a responsible authority. 
Every wise school-man in Ohio will work for this bill. 

— A few years ago the State of New Jersey took a new de- 
parture in her public-school system, under the lead of a group 
of eminent schoolmen, and we have heard the most glowing 
accounts of success from that quarter. But the inevitable re- 
action has come, and the Report of State Supt. Apgar draws 
a somewhat mournful picture of the condition of the school- 
teaching fraternity through the Commonwealth. Repeated re- 
duction of salaries has taken place, and there are “ indications 
of more embarrassment in the the future.’’ The people of 
New Jersey cannot afford to go into the market to cheapen the 
public-school teachers. The only hope of the smaller States 
of the Union is the superior intelligence of their people. 

— It would seem that the last kick at the common schools 
by the late extinguished Governor Garcelon, of Maine, was the 
abstraction of $7,000 from the free high school fund to fortify 


the State House at Augusta against the people, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PuBLicaTIONs OF JoHN & Sons. — Among the 
more important recent publications of John Wiley & Sons, on 
scientific subjects, we note in Architecture the new enlarged 
edition of Hatfield’s American House Carpenter, a most suc- 
cessful work, running through many editions; the author has 
been prominently known in connection with recent sanitary 
investigations, and had prepared the book with great care; his 
death after the completion of the work left its production to 
the supervision of his father, and the book is at once a meé- 
mento and a monument to its author. It is one-third larger 
than the former work, and has many full-page illustrations, 
showing early Greek and Roman architecture, as well as the 
best samples of that of later days. The work is designed for 
architects, and for house-carpenters and stair-builders, and its 
author intended it should be a companion for his other work, 
‘* Transverse Strains,’ In the latter he has given some of the 
most reliable results, carefully tabulated, of strains in timber of 
all kinds, and as these were in all instances the results of care- 
fully-conducted experiments by himself, it is believed to be in 
all respects thoroughly reliable. 

In Assaying, which is a great and growing science of this 
country, we notea new edition of Professor Rickett’s able 
work, which, designed only for the author’s classes, has so 
outgrown its sphere as to call for revision and enlargement; 
This was published last fall, and as a proof of its value we 
are informed that two editions have been brought out in the 
last three months. Bodeman & Kerl, and Mitchell’s works 
on this subject are so thoroughly known that no special no- 
tice is required. 

In Astronomy, Professor Norton’s well-known work is still 
a standard. 

In Botany, we are told, Thome’s work, translated by Dr. 
Bennett, of London, is growing rapidly into favor. As a com- 
pact and complete work on Structural and Physiological ‘Bot- 
any, this little book has been most highly eulogized by some 
of our best botanists; and such institutions as Vassar College, 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and many others, use 
it in their course of instruction, while in Germany it is the 
government text-book. 

Probably no field of literature is so well represented among 
publishers as that of Chemistry, and we find these publishers are 
not behind in new chemical literature. Fresenius’s Qualitative 
and Quantitative Analysis and Miller’s Chemical Physics and 
Inorganic Chemistry are used probably by every school in the 
country whose course is sufficiently advanced to warrant it, 
while for shorter courses we find Craft’s well-known work, 
which has just been revised and modernized by Prof. C. A. 
Schaffer, of Cornell University ; and Professor Perkins’ 
shorter and even more abridged Qualitative Analysis. Pro- 
fessor Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, one of the text-books 
of science, is also serviceable for the slforter course in this 
subject; while for the highest analysis and post-graduate stud- 
ies we should recommend Hart’s Volumetric Analysis. This 
subject, so vastly important to manufacturers, chemists, and 
physicians, has but a comparatively meagre literature, and 
Professor Hart’s work has been welcomed by all, and univer- 
sally praised in this country and abroad. For Industrial 
Chemistry we find the late work of Payen, translated by Pro- 
fessor Paul of London. 

In Drawing and Painting we have already noted Professor 
Warren’s series, and recall also the well-known Hand-book of 
Oil Painting, by Bouvier; while in the latest and most fash- 
ionable acquirement of China Painting we certainly must not 
forget the elegant and tasteful designs of Prof. Cammilla 
Piton, of the Academy of Design. This author has issued his 
work in parts, but the completed volume is now ready. He 
discusses China Painting in Part I., and accompanies the 
book with an album of sketches, put in unbound, so as to be 
serviceable; then in Album II. he gives us some most com- 
plete Japanese Drawings, all these being of use for placques, 
butter-plates, etc. In Parts II. and III. the author treats of 
underglaze and faience, and this is also accompanied by an 
album of elegant designs; the entire work being put into one 
volume, under the head of Keramics, and the parts sold sep- 
arately or together. 


Civit Service in Great Britain. A History of Abuses 
and Reforms, and their bearing upon American Politics. 
By Dorman B. Eaton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In 1871 Congress authorized the appointment of a commis- 
sion for devising rules and regulations for the purpose of re- 
forming the Civil Service of the United States. Dorman B. 
Eaton, the author of this valuable and exhaustive treatise, was 
chairman of this commission, and was authorized by President 
Hayes to personally investigate the operation of the reformed 
system in England, without expense to the Government of the 


United States. Mr. Eaton spent many months in the most! 


thorough study of the whole subject, and the results are em- 
bodied in this volume, He began his researches with “ Magna 
Charta,” in the forty-fifth Article of which he finds the first 
Civil Service Rule, by which the king engaged not to “ make 
any justices, constables, sheriffs, or bailiffs, but of such as 


know the law of the realm”; or, in other words, all adminis- 
trative offices should be filled by those who were competent to 
perform the duties properly, and not by royal favor. Probably no 
man in this country, unless it be George William Curtis (who fur- 
nisbes an able introduction to this volume), is better qualified, 
from an exhaustive study of the subject, to prepare a manual 
of this kind which shall answer the historical, theoretical, and 
practical questions that arise in a consideration of this impor- 
tant subject, than Mr. Eaton. The scope of this report on the 
Civil Service in England does not extend to the reform move- 
ment in the United States, but is a timely and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the reform, as well as an exceed- 
ingly interesting study of the principles of sound service, which 
should govern the administration of the Civil Service under 
our own Government. It is a work every legislator and friend 
of purity, economy, and efficiency in the service of the depart- 
ments of the Government will enjoy. We sincerely hope that 
this work will aid in the intelligent organization of a perma- 
nent Civil Service in the United States. To this end it should 
be read by all interested in the great question. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. Price 75 cents. 

This volume is a continuation of the popular and useful 
series of “‘ English Men of Letters,” which already contains 
critical essays and biographical sketches of Johnson, Gibbon, 
Scott, Shelley, Hume, Goldsmith, Defoe, Burns, Spenser, 
Thackeray, Burké, Milton, Southey, to be followed by Chau- 
cer, Bunyan, Wordsworth, Swift, Byron, Gray, Adam Smith, 
Cowper, Pope, Loudon, Bentley, and others, by eminent critics, 
The analysis of the life and writings is ably made by Mr. 
James. Many will find occasion to differ widely with him in 
his estimate of this tranquil author, but all will be deeply in- 
terested in his criticisms, and be stimulated to study for them- 
selves the style of this master of expression. His master- 
pieces, The Scarlet-Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Blithesdale Romance, will live to attest his genius among 
American novelists. The series, when complete, will furnish 
to students who seek to know something of the eminent lights 
in literature, the means of gratifying their curiosity, in a brief 
and compact form, for asmall outlay. 


How tro EpucatK THE FEELINGS OR AFFECTIONS. By 
Charles Bray. Edited with notes and illustrations, from 
the third London edition, by Nelson Sizer, author of How to 
Teach, ete. New York: S. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway. 
12mo, extra cloth; illustrated; price, $1.50. 


This book deals with a subject of vital importance to all 
thoughtful persons. The world has studied and labored in 
the direction of intellectual culture, and great advancement 
has happily been made in this field ; but the systematic and 
properly-directed culture and regulation of the propensities 
has received too little attention, because the public mind has 
not understood this part of human nature in such a sense as 
to be able to educate and regulate it. If we can educate the 
passions and propensities so as to make them subservient to 
moral and social law, we have worked toward the disuse of 
jails, prisons, and the gallows, and prevented the great and 
sad waste of human life, hope, and happiness which is so 
conspicuous in our day. The virtuous portion of the people 
must bear the expense of crime. The thefts and forgeries are 
a tax on virtuous industry, and then al) the cost of police, 
courts, jails and prisons are a burden to be borne by the law- 
abiding part of mankind. For the good of those who may be 
saved to virtue, as well as of the virtuous, the feelings ought 
to be educated and brought into obedience to law and morality. 
To promote such ends this book is put forth. And as itisa 
discussion of the subject on a sound practical basis, it deserves 
the careful examination of all who would have a better condi- 
tion of affairs in general society. The book contains numer- 
ous portraits of representative men who are conspicuous ex- 
amples of the development of special faculties. 


SHAKESPEARE’S History oF Kine Joun. Edited with notes, 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M., sewed head-master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. With engravings. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 70 cents. 


In the introduction to the life and death of King John, Mr. 
Rolfe has given an instructive history of the play, the sources 
of the plot, and supplemented the text with scholarly, critical 
comments on the play, and appended the usual valuable notes, 
clearing up all verbal difficulties. For educational purposes, 
and for home-reading, this edition is among the best in the 
language, furnishing just the aid required to get a correct con- 
ception of the characters, and poetic power of the great bard. 
The publishers seem to coéperate heartily with the editor, and 
furnish the volumes of this series with a view to enhance the 
esthetic taste, by superior paper, clear type, and a tasteful 
binding, making each volume “ pleasant to the eyes.” Every 
teacher and student of English literature will welcome the 
historic play of King John in this form. 


BRAIN-WORK AND OVERWORK. By Dr. H. C. Wood. Phil- 
adelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price 50 cents, 


This is the last issue in the series of Health Primers, in- 
augurated by the well-known firm of Lindsay & Biakiston, 


who have recently sold their general and imported stock, 
together with the American Health Primers, to Presley Blakis- 
ton, who has located at 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
where he has an attractive new book and publishing house. 
The present work treats of the general causes of nervous 
trouble, dissipation, excesses of all kinds, stimulants, etc. ; the 
effects of emotional and intellectual work; rest in labor, rest 
in recreation, and rest in sleep ; stimulants during labor ; 
signs of nervous breakdown, etc. ; and is a work especially 
adapted to furnish teachers that advice, which thousands of 
them sadly need. 


Gems or THouGut. Being a collection of more than a thou- 
sand choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty different authors, on one hundred and forty 
different subjects. Compiled by Charles Northend, A.M , 
author of Teacher and Parent; and Teacher’s Assistant, 
and compiler of Memory Gems and Choice Thoughts for the 
Young. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $1.00. 

This admirable compilation is intended more particularly 
for use in the family circle, where its selections may be appro- 
priately recited, and made the themes for valuable lessons upon 
literature and the ethics of human life. This collection sup- 
plements the two smaller books prepared for the young, enti- 
tled Memory Gems and Choice Thoughts, and will be found in- 
teresting and profitable for adult perusal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Wide Awake for March is in advance of anything hereto- 
fore done by this magazine. We hope it will not keep the 
children too wide-awake after they have retired to the nursery. 

— Macmillan’s Magazine for February contains an article 
on “*Some Hints on the Teaching of Latin,” by Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay, of Glasgow University, which will be of special inter- 
est to teachers. Cetywayo’s Story of the Zulu Nation and the 
War, is an interesting bit of history. 

— Good Company, No. 7, will contain C. D. Warner’s se- 
quel to his admirable Adirondack sketch, ‘‘ A Wilderness Ro- 
mance,’”’ which appeared in No.1. It is entitled ‘‘ What Some 
People call Pleasure,” and gives the experience of ‘* the Chap- 
lain,’ Old Phelps ”’ (the well-known Adirondack guide), and 
the author, in search of that cave. 

— The Nineteenth Century for February maintains the high 
standard this review has hitherto enjoyed as one of the leading 
representatives of the most advanced European thought. We 
would especially mention an article on ‘* Historical Psychol- 
ogy,’”’ by Henry Sedgwick, and *‘The Present Condition of 
Arts,” by J. F. Watts. The International News Co., New 
York, are the American publishers, 

— The Training of Children is a valuable little work of 41 
pages, published by Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia. 1t 
was written by Mrs. Florence Bayard Lockwood, in a true, 
motherly spirit, and with a full appreciation of the duties and 
delights of motherhood. Teachers can learn valuable lessons 
by studying the training of children from the mother’s side of 
this most important work. Price 25 cents. 

— The Canada School Journal comes to us crammed with 
solid and intelligent articles and valuable information. Our 
neighbors in the Dominion are going on in a quiet, but very 
effective way, to establish an excellent system of popular in- 
struction. A good deal can be learned even by boastful New 
England, about school-keeping on the banks of the St. Johns 
and the St. Lawrence, as well as beyond the Alleghanies. In 
the education of the people to-day, to stand still is to drift be- 
hind; and drifting out of sight, with such a teacher or com- 
munity, is only a question of time. 

— Mr. Henry A. Sumner (formerly of Chicago), who for 
the past seven years has been connected with John Church & 
Co., Cincinnati, for three years as manager of their New York 
office, retired from that position February 1, to re-enter the 
publishing business in Chicago, under the firm name of 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. The new firm already announce a 
series of new books, of which the most notable is Zacharia, 
the Congressman, a story of political life, by Gilbert A. Pierce, 
a Chicago editor, which will be ready soon, and is likely 
tomakeahit. Thisisto be followed by A Respectable Family, 
a humorous story of New England life, by Ray Thompson. 
In addition to their own publications, Messrs Sumner & Co. 
will supply music-books of all publishers, at publishers’ prices, 
making a specialty of this branch of the trade. 

— One of the most welcome reviews to our table is the 
American Art Review, published by Estes & Lauriat, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. This review is certainly a credit to America, 
and ought to be found in the home of every cultured family. 
The illustrations consist of first-class etchings, engravings, 
heliogravures, etc.; but its especial feature is a series of 
“‘ Original Painter-Etchings by American Artists.” Original 
etchings being the direct production of the artist himself, it 
will be seen at once that such plates offer a much greater in- 
terest than even the most skillful reproductions. The leading 
articles of the Review are original contributions by well-known 
American and foreign art-writers, and selections from the 


most important European publications. Its aim is to be a 
truly representative art magazine, and as such may hope for 


support from the many teachers in this country who value art 
in its varied forms, 
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March 4, 1880. 


THE LOOKER. ON. 

— What is the chief difference between a graded and an un- 
graded school ? The one seems better than it is, and the other 
is better than it seems. 

— Teaching in the schools of a large city is a species of liv- 
ing death toa man. If he has any ideas he must keep them 
to himself or get out. There is a pettiness about the business 
compared with the magnificent rush of events around him 
that dwarfs and cripples, cabins, cribs, confines. He is apt 
to be a perfect illustration of a tomb, an unworked mine, or 
an unused library,— 


‘‘ Where lore and learning mustily repose, 
Where much is buried, but where nothing grows.”’ 


Parodizing Curran’s description of an Irish informer, it may 
be said of him that he was buried a man, left till his mind had 
time to fester and rot, and then dug upa pedagogue. It is not 
so with teachers in smaller cities and villages, or with women 
teachers in the large cities. All measure is by comparison, 
and it is only comparatively that the mea-teachers in large 
cities are small; yet it is certain that many of them would not 
succeed in smaller places, without the machinery of a sys- 
tem to carry them along. A ship will float even if many of 
her planks are rotten; but it will not do to have them all 
rotten, especially if the captain is crazy or a dunce. In a cer- 
tain large city that your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ could name, there has 
been no male teacher that is not a half-wit appointed for five 
years, and yet the good ship of that school system floats. 


‘* We know what master laid her keel, 
What workmen wrought her ribs of steel ; 
But now, when come the first rude shock, 
Though of the wave or of the rock, 

Then won’t she lurch and roll and fill, 
And give her crew an awful spill!’ 


— The board of education of Philadelphia has reported the 
schedule of salaries for the coming year the same as that of 
last year, with a reduction of 8.073 per cent. At the same 
meeting the Board received a petition on the subject of near- 
sightedness in the children. Your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ would say 
that the case of myopia was in the Board, were it not for the 


extreme closeness of their figuring. Eight and seventy-three 
thousandths is good. 


— Apropos of the Chicago rule making the marriage of a 
female teacher equivalent to her resignation, a talented Chi- 
cago correspondent sends your ‘‘ Looker-on’’ the following. 
Indeed, worse poetry has appeared in the paper edited by the 
renowned G, W. Childs: 

RING OUT WILD BELLES. 
Ring out wild belles who dare to wed; 
Ring out the sallow and the seer; 
Ring in the pretty, buxom dear, 
With auburn curls upon her head! 
Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the veterans from the ranks; 
Ring in the young with kitten pranks; 
Ring out the tried, ring out the true. 
Ring out for shy and crafty ways; 
Ring out the teacher’s trust and peace; 
Ring in the politician’s niece; 
Ring out the faith of former days. 
nie out the blonde; the brunette win 
ith ring that marks the tardy choice; 
Ring out, ring out my scoffing voice, 
And ring the final verdict in! 
* * * * 
Ring out the plotting, silly crew; 
Ring out the knaves, ring out the fools; 
Ring in some comfort for the schools; 
Ring in the change no heart can rue! 


Wring out the linen that should bring 

The blush of shame to every cheek ; 

Ring out the humbug, bland and sleek; 
Ring out, wring off the school-board “ring’’! 


VARIETIES. 


- Some one who has suffered from indigestion says mince- 
pie is meat for repentance.—New Orleans Picayune. 


— Prof. in Roman History: Mr. V.—, for what was 
the war with Pyrrhus remarkable? Mr. V. ——: I think it 
was the first time that the Romans ever saw the elephant. 


— There is a wide difference of opinion as to the number of 
apples eaten by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. Some 
say Eve 8 (ate), and Adam 2 (too), total 10; others say, Eve 8, 
and Adam 8, total 16; others say, if Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, the 
total is 90; but if Eve8 1 and Adam 82, the total is 163; if Eve 
Sl, and Adam 8 1 2, the total is 898; if Eve 8 1 1st (ate one 
first), and Adam 8 1 2, the total is 1,623; if Eve 814 Adam, 
and Adam 8 12 4 Eve, the total is 8,988; if Eve 8 1 4 Adam, 
and Adam 8 1242 oblige Eve, the total is 82,056. 

_ — Tit for Tat.—Mr. C was pastor of a Baptist church 
in @ certain town in one of the Western States. He had been 
on very bad terms with his flock for some time. They abused 
him whenever they could find occasion, and he reciprocated 
With equal readiness, Before his contract with the parish ex- 
Pired, he received the appointment of chaplain at the State 
Prison. Elated at this lucky opportunity of getting rid of him, 
‘he congregation came in full numbers to hear his farewell ser- 
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mon, perhaps less to compliment than to annoy him with their 
presence. Great was their astonishment, and still greater 
their anger, when the reverend gentleman chose for his text 
the following words: “TI go to prepare a place for you... 
that where I am there ye may be also.’’ — Editor’s Drawer in 
Harper’s Magazine for March. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHICAGO. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

The assistant superintendent, Mr. E. C. Delano, has given 
close attention to the instruction in the use of English in our 
schools, At the last institute, for the principals, he made 
some valuable criticisms and suggestions on our methods of 
beginning this work in the lowest grade. He finds teachers 
and pupils concentrating their powers almost wholly on the 
use of the period and the interrogation-point in written sen- 
tences. The proper expression of thought seems to be of little 
consequence, compared with the use of these marks. The 
ability to decide the important question whether “‘ The cow is 
white” is an asking or a telling sentence, seems to be, in a 
great measure, the object of the teachers of Grade One, in their 
language lessons. Mr. Delano advises conversations about fa- 
miliar objects, instead of laboring over the punctuation-marks 
of oft-repeated sentences. These conversations will enable the 
teachers to assist the children in acquiring a correct use of 
language. Objections to Mr. Delano’s suggestions was based 
on the inability of the children to spell all the words that they 
use in conversational exercises, everything in Chicago being 
based on the ability to write. This step suggested by Mr. 
Delano is not new. Its adoption would be a revival of the 
work done in years gone by. It would not be a step backward, 
however. The effort to accustom young children to think of 
the period and interrogation-point has reduced their construc- 
tion to that of sentences having the fewest possible words. 

Recently, in an oral examination in language of a class of 
first-grade pupils, I found it impossible to get anything beyond 
simple sentences of from four to six words. Even so interest- 
ing a subject as marbles was cut up into, ‘* Marbles are 
round.’’ have agreen marble.”’ ‘ Thisisa marble.” “Is 
that a marble ?”’ ‘* Have you any marbles ?”’ etc., etc. Now, 
this style of construction is the safe one when the punctua- 
tion-mark is considered, but it is of little value in developing 
language. The slight advance of pupils in the second grade, 
in the matter of writing a long sentence or two consecutive 
sentences, shows that the foundation is not laid in the best 

ay. 
QUOTATION-MABKS, 


An excellent point was made by Mr. Delano on the attempts 
to teach the use of these marks. He said that he had found 
teachers working hard over them in the second and third 
grades of schools, where in all probability a large majority of 
the children would not go beyond the grade, and in all prob- 
ability would never need to use a quotation-mark after leay- 


ing school. 
TRAINED TEACHERS. 


While listening to Mr. Delano, one cannot help regretting 
the abolition of the normal school for training teachers in the 
how to teach. The influx of raw, untrained recruits into our 
corps is evidently making itself felt in the methods of instruc- 
tion. Ata recent meeting of the board of education one in- 
spector called up the question of the legality of the closing of 
the Chicago Normal. For the sake of the schools, it is to be 
hoped that the decision will be, ‘* The school, was illegally 


closed.’’ 
INSTITUTES. 


Some questions have been asked in regard to a change in the 
manner of conducting the institutes. The change referred to 
in my letter was the enlisting a number of teachers into active 
participation of the subject presented by the leader. A few 
days before the institute, the assistant-superintendent called 
upon the ladies who were to take part, and told them what sub- 
ject would be under discussion, that they might be the better 
prepared. The ladies responded well. The plan, however, 
was not continued. Exercises in reading have been presented 
at two of the recent institutes. The only unfortunate arrange- 
ment attending these was their presentation before entirely 
different institutes; one being before the teachers of the gram- 
mar grades, the other before the teachers of the higher pri- 
mary grades. As the teachers who conducted the two exer- 
cises represent schools of reading diametrically opposite, both 
of them should have appeared before the same body of teach- 
ers. The contrast would have aroused thought regarding the 
relative merits of ‘‘ Reading as an Intellectual Exercise,” and 
Reading as an Elocutionary Exercise.” 

QUERY. 

The following question was propounded to me by a teacher, 
after one of the above exercises: ‘Should our aim be to teach 
everything differently from the way in which we were taught ?”’ 
The more I revolve the question in my mind, the more am I 


like a six-year-old child that I know, who writes her sentence, 
but doubt about the punctuation-mark at the end, in- 
quires, “Is that an asking or a telling question ?” 


Chicago, Feb, 28, 1880. VETERAN. 
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RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
Speiting R Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 

eir practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, after soft g and c,—i. e., where final shows the precedin 
g or c to be like j or s, a8 in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last. when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call, hall, etc.; not cal, hal, ete. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 

© sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE. 

— The Maine Legislature, so far, has taken no backward 
steps in education, and, to-day (Feb. 27), in default of any 
action, the free high schools go into operation. Good! We 
know that they hav done much good in the State. Let the 
State foster the higher schools, especially those that furnish 
teachers for the lower grades. The normals cannot meet the 
demand. The high school must do much, Take them (free 
high schools) away, and a strong working force is lacking. A 
teacher writes, that as the governor says that no more normals 
ar needed, that some general method of giving instruction in 
didactics might and ought to be adopted by the State to fur- 
nish such instruction. He says many of the graduates and 
undergraduates in colleges supply some of the most impor- 
tant schools in the State, if the State could take some of the 
money, or an equal amount, — that is, put into some of our 
academies, and put a good practical lecturer or two into these 
academies, and extend it to the colleges, — the money spent 
would avail more to the State than the same amount as it is 
alredy expended. We think so. At least, we think the ex- 
periment would pay wel, and please many teachers. The suc- 
ces of G. T. Fletcher, in this direction, last fall, in some of 
these schools, although a private enterprise, met with succes. 

~ Bowdoin College has graduated one president, one secre- 
tary of the treasury, eight senators, eight governors, twenty- 
five congressmen, sixteen presidents of colleges, thirteen judges 
of Circuit and Supreme courts, and over eighty professors of 
real colleges. 

— No matter how circumspect a teacher may be, the un- 
thankful boy will always think she sets him some terrible hard 
examples,— Yonkers Statesman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The Merrimac Valley Teachers’ Association held its first 
regular meeting in Manchester, Saturday, Feb. 21. 

About one hundred and twenty-five teachers were present, 
most of whom enrolled themselves as members, and paid the 
requisit fee,—gentlemen, 50 cents; ladies, 25 cents. The exer- 
cises were of a practical character, and were carried out in a 
spirited manner. 

D. A. Clifford’s ‘* Clas Exercise in Grammar,”’ with the first 
division of the Grammar School, Manchester, was a model 
recitation. A clas so instructed could not fail to be interested 
and benefited by the study of grammar. It was simply an 
interesting conversation between teacher and clas in regard to 
the uses of the objectiv case. All were prompt and attentiv, 
and appeared to understand the subject. 

The discussion was opened by E. R. Angell, of Derry, who 
showed how grammar may be made attractiv and profitable. 

Supt. D. C. Allen, of Concord, presented a brief paper on 
** Arithmetic,’”’ which was packt full of good sens. 

W. H. Ray, of Mount Vernon, opened the discussion. He 
would hav pupils make the rules, after having mastered the 
proces, insted of memorizing the rules first. He believed the 
enthusiastic teacher wil not be troubled with dul scholars. 

Miss R. M. Tuson presented a “ Clas Exercise in Geography,”’ 
with the third division of the Grammar School, Manchester, 
in which she illustrated several excellent methods of securing 
interest in the clas. 

The discussion was opened by Wm. M. Stevens, of Piscata- 
quog, Mauchester, who gave a brief outline of the proper 
method of oral instruction in geography. He would reserve 
the text-book until the pupil reaches the grammar school. 
Drawing was introduced by G. Warren Thyng, of Salem, 
Mass. He said that teachers need not be able to produce ar- 
tistic pictures in order to teach drawing successfully. He 
ilustrated the methods and utility of practical drawing by act- 
ual working-drawings from shops of artisans, and proved the 
value of drawing in our schools by exhibiting samples of wall- 
paper and carpets, in which the difference in design made an 
important difference in the price. 

Miss Ada L. Cone, of Concord, is to follow with a series of 
practical exercises at subsequent meetings of the Association. 
The Query Box was successfully managed by Mr. Lull, of 
Manchester, responses being given by Lull, Clifford, and Su- 
perintendent Buck, of Manchester; Angell, of Derry; Ray, of 
Mount Vernon; and Misses Carlton and Hodgdon, of Concord. 


H. P. Warren, of the State Normal School, was present, and 
added much to the interest by his redy, practical, and forcible 
discussion of several topics. 


The next meeting of the Association is to be held in Con- 
cord on the second Saturday in May. 
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— The Windsor County Teachers’ Association met at Hart- 
land, Feb. 27 and 28. A large number of teachers and others 
interested in educational matters were present, including 
Edward Conant, State Supt. of Education ; Prof. John K. Lord, 
of Dartmouth College; Supts. N. B. Hazen, of Hartford; L. A. 
Smith, of Norwich; J. L. Small, of Reading; Mr. Enwright, of 
Hartland; G. A. Brown, of Bellows Falls; and N. P. Wood, of 
Woodstock. The subjects under discussion were ‘‘ The Duty 
of the State to Secondary Schools,”’ “ The Examination of 
Teachers,” “‘ Ought Expulsion to be Substituted for Corporal 
Punishment ?”’ ‘“‘The Characteristics of the True Scholar.” 
These county meetings hav been wel attended, and ar awaking 
a deep interest among teachers and people. 

— The catalog of Burr and Burton Seminary, at Manchester, 
recently publisht, gives abundant evidence of a helthful and 
prosperous condition of the Institution. The summary given 
is as follows: Senior clas, 10; middle clas, 29; junior clas, 36; 
preparatory department, 13; total, 88. Clas in instrumental 
music, 16; clas in vocal music, 23. There ar two courses of 
study in this school, — classical and English, and a senior ad- 
vanct course. The terms of admission, the disciplin and reg- 


ulations, all show this to be a school of high order; and, more |- 


than all els, the able man who has charge of the institution, 
as principal, — Rev. James Fletcher, — is in himself sufficient 
proof that excellent work is done here. 

— The winter term of Barre Academy closed on the 25th of 
February. The rhetorical exercises of the junior clas, held in 
the evening, were very creditable. It was the first appearance 
of the clas in public. We ar glad to say that this institution 
is prosperous and flourishing. 

— The State Normal School, at Castleton, — Judah Dana, 
A.M., principal, — is stedily increasing in numbers and influ- 
ence. This school is worthy of all confidence, and we predict 
for it a higher position than it has ever yet reached. : 

— The normal schools, at Johnson and Randolph, ar also 
flourishing, and, from what we hear, ar stedily growing in 
importance. 

— Miss Nellie Hamilton, of Brandon, a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, and late first assistant in the High 
School at Claremont, N. H., has been engaged as teacher of 
Latin and the higher mathematics in the Ladies’ Seminary at 
Leroy, N. Y. Miss Hamilton is an estimable young lady, a 
fine scholar, and an excellent teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — It is not constant change with all our teachers. 
One resigned after forty-one years; 13 have taught over thirty 
years; 101 between twenty and thirty; 268 between ten and 
twenty. A new departure proposed is careful selection of 
teachers by examination and probation, ultimate appointment 
without limitation of time, and a system of retiring annuities. 
—The Commonwealth. 

Mr. Rosedale, a nativ of Jerusalem, gives a most valuable and 
instructiv course of illustrated lectures on Palestine, wel fitted 
for the school, the Sabbath-school, or the general audience. His 
descriptiv powers ar excellent, and his acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of the people enables him to giv a vivid 
outline of Eastern life. A hearing of the course enables us 
to commend the lectures to public notice. 

8. F. Nichols, of the firm of Nichols & Hall, book sellers, 
died on Wednesday last. Mr. Nichols was a man of sterling 
business and social qualities, and his loss will be deeply felt by 
the book-trade in this city. 

The school board of Boston have deeided to continue six 
supervisors in office, by a voteof 14 to 8. Mr. Tweed declines 
are-election. There was a vigorous fight in the Board over 
the supervision of the primary schools, whether by special su- 
pervision or by the masters of grammar schools. Ex-Master 
Hyde was the leader for the old régime. The election of six 
supervisors wil! take place Tuesday, March 9. 

The speakers chosen to_represent the Law Schoo! on Com- 
mencement day, of the Boston University, ar Mr. Charles 
A. DeCourcy of Lawrence, Mass., and Mr. Bordman Hall! of 
Waterville, Me.; the former being elected on the part of the 
students, and the latter by the Faculty. Mr. A. S. Bolles, of 
Norwich, Conn., is soon to deliver his lectures on ‘“‘ Political 
Economy’’ in the College of Liberal Arts. This course is in 
addition to the regular clas work. 


— The annual report of the school committe of New Bed- 
ford shows the population of the city (1875) to be 25,876, with 
a school census of 4,208 children between 5 and 15. Attend- 
ing public schools, 4,067; private schools, 185; total, 4,252. 
There are one high, 232 pupils; three grammar, 1,438 pupils; 
and nineteen lower grades of schools, 2,033 pupils; taught in 
106 rooms, by 106 teachers; girls, 2,070; boys, 2,003. Cost of 
instruction, ete., at high school, per scholar, $45.84; at gram- 
mar schools, $17.63; at primary schools, $14.28; county schools, 
$24.22. Expenditures,—salaries, $56,000; incidentals, $13,000; 
evening schools, $900; total, $69,900. The committe claim that 
the best methods of the renowned “Quincy system ”’ were 
adopted in New Bedford more than ten years ago, and that 
the results in their city show the adoption of a broader and 


urges that teachers of experience should be placed over pri- 
mary schools, and that 40 pupils be the maximum to a school. 
Good supplimentary reading is commended. The truant 
school is regarded as a necessary complement of the system ; 
145 scholars have attended the evening schools; drawing in the 
schools is beginning to show its fruits in the stores, homes, and 
workshops of the city. Superintendent Harrington’s report 
reviews the history of the schools during the period of their re- 
construction from the old to the new, and discusses, among 
other topics, the freedom of the teachers; teaching begin- 
ners to read; oral teaching, with results; language; reading; 
spelling; music and drawing; the factory school. The whole 
report constitutes a valuable contribution to the history of the 
present activ discussion of school methods and results. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo wil lecture in the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Boston, Sunday evening, March 7, on 
“The Golden Wedding of Science and Religion in the Ameri- 
can Home.’ Mr. Mayo wil deliver the commencement addres 
before the lowa State University, at lowa City, the last week in 
June. He is open to engagements to lecture in the West during 
the month of June. An early correspondence should be made. 
— During the past year Massachusetts has instructed 311,- 
528 pupils, in 5,558 public shools. Theteachers number 8,749. 
There were 216 high schools, having 595 teachers and 19,311 
pupils. In the State there ar also 378 private, or parochial 
schools, with 15,168 pupils; and 66 academies, with 8,662 pu- 
pils. Altogether there were 335,358 children in the schools 
during the year. The average length of the public-school ser- 
vice was eight and three-quarter months. The total cost of 
the schools was $4,994,824.41. The average monthly salary of 
the male teacher was $67.44; of the female teacher, $35.50. 

— The cost of the Quincy schools, in spite of the thorough 
and brilliantly effectiv teaching during the past year, was not 
extraordinary. The average amount expended for each 
scholar was $16.48, against $19.54 in 1875. The amount ex- 
pended for each scholar of the average number in daily attend- 
ance was $21.46, against $23.19 in 1875. 

— Ninety-five per cent. of those graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts normal schools teach in the public schools, and yet 
only about 37 per cent. of the whole number of teachers in the 
State have had a professional training. 

—The Lowell school committe, Monday night, voted, 7 to 
6, to raise the salaries of the female teachers in the high 
school, beginning March 1, as follows: First assistant, $800; 
and the others, for the first year $600, $650 for the second year, 
and $700 for the third. 

— Col. Higginson, of the legislativ committe on education, 
reports to the House a bill to provide that no pupil in any 
public schoo! shal be required to} read from any particular 
version Of the Bible, in case the parent or guardian shal in- 
form the teacher in writing that he has conscientious scruples 
against such reading. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The enumeration of the school-children in the New Haven 
school district, recently completed, shows the number to be 
13,477. This, multiplied by four and three-fourths, which is 
considered a fair proportion, would make the population of 
the district 58,367. To this is to be added the population of 
Westfield, which, figured at 1,633 (which is thought to be not 
far from right), would make the population of the town 60,000. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—At an interesting meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, of San Francisco, held recently, J. P. Moore urged 
the collection of the woods of the State. Mr. Scupham de- 
scribed a mastodon twenty-five feet high, which had been un- 
covered in the excavation for the Marysville levee. Professor 
Davidson gave an interesting account of the work done by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. By an act of Con- 
gress the geodetic survey was to be made from Maine to Mex- 
ico on the Atlantic, and from British Columbia to Lower Cal- 
ifornia on the Pacific coast. The first line will run through 
the parallel of San Francisco. This will connect the work of 
the Atlantic and Pacific surveys, and give a series of points 
that will afford accurate information which may be used by 
States as bounds for their surveys. It is now being carried 
out in twenty-six States. From his station on Mount Lola, 
Professor Davidson had signaled by the heliograph or mirror, 
160 miles, and the signals had been observed as well as those 
made 70 miles away. The signals, too, had showed through a 
smoke so dense that Lassen peak, 60 miles away, could not be 
discerned. He had seen the reflection from a mirror, seven 
inches in diameter, 192 miles away, with the naked eye. Pro- 
fessor Davidson exhibited a large number of photographs of 
the natural scenery of the Sierras, taken at the highest points 
oceupied by the surveying party. 


Canapba.—There are now 232 pupils in the Ontario Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at the city of Belleville, being an in- 
crease of seventeen over the number in residence at the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

There was about 350 scholars in attendance at the Roman 
Catholic College at the city of Ottawa, last year. All parts of 
Canada and the United States were represented. 

There was over one hundred Protestant schools in opera- 
tion in the Province of Manitoba during 1879. In 1871 there 


were only 16. 


teachers’ examination for the Province ofNova Scotia was as 
follows: Academic class (grade A), 14; first class (grade B), 41; 
second class (grade C), 118; third class (grade D), 132. 

The fourth semi-annual convention of the Beford Teachers’ 
Institute was held at the close of 1879, in the Canadian Literary 
Institute at the town of Beford, Inspector Carlyle in the chair. 
Among those who took part in the discussion of highly prac- 
tical subjects was Professor Payne, of Michigan University. 


Iowa.—The nineteenth regular report of Mr. Von Coelln, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1878-9 is just pub- 
lished. It contains an interesting survey of the educational in- 
stitutions of the State, from the State University,under the able 
management of its new president, Hon. J. L. Pickard, down to 
the common schools. The normal school, under the efficient 
care of Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, is reported as doing good work, and 
becoming more and more ular. The report contains the 
course of study and ceeaeeed, far the ungraded schools of the 
State, prepared by a committee of county superintendents; and 
also reports of the several county superintendents, and the usual 
valuable educational statistics. The permanent school fund 
amounts now to $3,484,411.18, an increase of $25,325.78 in two 

ears. Itis all invested at8 per cent. interest, except $8,561.65. 

he income during the period covered by this report was 
$560,231.88, or a trifle less than 50 cents for each person of 
school age. 

— There are 122 schools in Ringgold county, most of which 
are now in session. Where the board of directors are most at- 
tentive to their duties and pay the best wages, they have the 
best schools. They make ita rule, to a great extent, to em- 
ploy teachers of experience and good reputation. This gives 
them good practical work in their schools. Our grade of 
teachers compares well with that of the teachers of other 
counties in this portion of the State. Wages range from $20.00 
to $32.50 per month in the country schools, and are fixed at 
$40.00 per month for all departments in our city schools. So 

ou see that our teachers must have some other employment 
n connection with teaching, in order to make a living. This 
greatly lessens their efficiency in the school-room, and makes 
teaching a secondary matter with them. I earnestly hope the 
time will come when teaching shall be made a profession; 
when none but those who make special preparation for this 
special work shall be admitted to our school-rooms J — 


IL.inoIs.—The Southern Illinois Normal University has 
entered on its sixth year with an increase of pupils, and 
a new vigor in its educational work. 273 students have 
been enrolled, and the graduating class now promises to be 
fifteen. The university has added about 500 volumes to its 
library, mostly educational works and books of reference. Its 
cabinet has been very much increased by specimens collected 
during the last summer vacation from Lake Superior and Cal- 
ifornia. A new specimen of teeth of a gigantic animal was re- 
cently found near the university, at a depth of twenty-two feet. 
The appearance of the teeth is that of the horse family and 
they are each about four inches by two on the grinding surface. 
Experts are studying them. 

By resolution passed by the Board of Normal Regents, the 
State snpesiatentanh is authorized to take teachers from the 
norma! schools to assist him in the institutes. This is a ques- 
tionable regulation. The number of graduates from the nor- 
mal schools for the past year was 89. The following gentle- 
men were appointed as a committee to visit the schools: Winona 
Normal school, O. V. Tousley and 8. C. Gale, of Minneapolis; 
Mankato Normal School, B. M. Reynolds, Northfield, and 
W. B. Mitchell, St. Cloud; St. Cloud Normal School, B. F. 
Wright, St. Paul, and G. W. T. Wright. 


MInNEsOTA.—For the term ending Dec. 20, 1879, there were 
enrolled in the public schools of Minneapolis 5301 pupils, an in- 
crease of 349 over the corresponding term of that year. Num- 
ber attending school less than ten days, 98; number of pupils 
six years of age, 464; number of cases of corporal punishment, 
105; number of suspensions for bad conduct, 24; seating ca- 
pacity of the schools, 5,500. 

Prof. D. C. John, principal of the Mankato Normal School, 
has resigned, resignation to take effect at the end of the pres- 
ent term. Professor John will return to the work of the min- 


istry. 


MicuigAan.—W. H. Brearly, of the Detroit News, is planning 
aseries of summer excursions from the West to the East, and 
the seaboard, to take place during the vacation. A side excur- 
sion will be made to accommodate teachers who wish to attend 
the American Institute at Saratoga, and the National Associa- 
tion at Chautauqua. This is Mr. Brearly’s fourth year of ex- 
cursions, and his previous success is but a pledge of future 
valuable services to summer tourists. 


Trxas.—Prof. H. H. Smith, Houston, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Sam Houston Normal School at Huntsville, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. Bernard Mallon. 
Seventy-four pupils are educated at the school, free of charge, 
to become teachers in the public schools. The legislature has 
appropriated $14,000 of the school fund for this purpose, and 
the Peabody fund gives $6,000 more, making $20,000 a year for 
this great and beneficent work. 

M. B. Franklin, A.M., with an able corps of assistants, has 
charge of Pilot Point Seminary. 


New York.—The National Teachers’ Association will hold 
its next session at Chautauqua, commencing on Tuesday a. m., 
the 13th of July, and closing Friday p. m. of the 16th. The 
general sessions of the Association will be from 9 to 11 a. m., 
and from 8 to 10 p.m. each day. The several departments 
will hold an afternoon session from 2 to 5 p.m. The — 

me, so far as matured, proposes papers on Oral Teaching, 

y J. W. Dickinson, of Boston; Text-Books and their sto 
by W. T. Harris, of St. Louis; The Dominion of Nature an 
Art in the Progress of Teaching, by W. H. Payne, of Ann 
Arbor; The Woman Problem, by Anna C. Brackett, of New 
York; What Constitutes a Practical Course of Studies in 
Graded Schools, by Edgar A. Singer, of Pennsylvania; Model- 
ing in the Public Schools, by Edward A. Spring, of Pennsyl- 


vania; and other papers by President McCosh of Princeton, 
Walter Smith of Boston, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of 
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Quincy, and others, whose names and topics will be announced 
in due season. Railroad arrangements are in the hands of E. 
S. Danforth, of New York, and will be announced in due sea- 
son. Hotels at Chautauqua will charge $1.50 to $2.25 a day, 
or $9.00 to $14.00 a week for board. The whole schedule will 
be published in a few weeks. The officers are very diligent in 
perfecting plans for a large and successful meeting. 


Out.—The Preble County Teachers’ Association met in 
Eaton, last month. Papers were read by Mr. Munger of the 
Eaton schools, on ‘‘ The Teacher’s Aim”; Supt. J. C. Myers, 
of New Paris, on “‘ Professional and Educational”; Mr. B. B. 
Harlan, of the Germantown High School, on ‘ Prerequisites 
to a Practical Education”’; Miss Eva Hurd, of the Eaton High 
School, on ‘* The Teacher’s Influence.’” Of Mr. Harlan’s 
paper the Eaton Register says: ‘‘'The paper showed the will 
of the author and the force of his work. Mr. H. has been 
principal of the Germantown High School for the last three 
years, where he is still serving with credit and success. Those 
who know him can but admire the keen vigor of his scholar- 


Several thousand children of the public schools united 
February 21, in the celebration of ngfellow’s birthday. 
The exercises consisted of recitations and readings from his 
poems, addresses from superintendents and principals upon 
the life and character of Longfellow, musical selections, deco- 
rations, ete. The event was one of marked interest, both to 
pupils and parents, and is one of a series of exercises of this 
nature which are to become a feature of the school-work of 

rof, A. J. Willoughby, of Dayton, resigned his position as 
principal of the Fifth district school, to po mwa in Sher busi- 
ness. He has been one of the most active and aggressive edu- 
cators in the State. His resignation is lamented not only by 
his patrons, but by all interested in educational affairs. Mr. 
J. C. Morris is his successor. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Health Reports contain much 
information about the ill-construction and ill-ventilation of 
school-houses in the country. One medical correspondent 


describes a typical school in the following language: “ Our 
school-houses generally consist of one room onby, with a door 
opening directly into the open air, heated by a red-hot stove 
placed in the middle of the room, and without any special pro- 
vision for ventilation. During the winter it is not unusual to 
find from sixty to one hundred children crammed into one of 
these 16 x 24 pest-houses, under the care of some unfortunate 
teacher, who is discarded after a six months’ trial because he 
cannot “ bring the children on.’’ Shades of Parnassus! how 
can any child *‘come on” in such an atmosphere! Water, in 
many instances, has to be carried long distances to these 
school-houses, and, as this duty generally devolves on the 
children, it may be easily imagined that ease in procuring it 
often outweighs quality in their estimation.’’ 

The St. Croix County Teachers’ Association met at Roberts, 
Feb. 7. The day was favorable, but only a few teachers were 
present. Methods in History, Fractions, and Primary Reading 
were discussed. 

The course of study presented at the opening of the 
winter terms has been studied, and its leading thoughts 


ship and the indomitable ener, 
whatever he undertakes.”’ 
tion favoring a State normal school. 


with which he accomplishes 
The Association passed a resolu- 


reports that numbers of bot 


him for medicine at the end of the school term, suffering from 
confinement in overheated rooms. 


teachers and scholars come to 


Another correspondent 


adopted by a few, and laid in the drawer by many. A stead 
advancement is noticed in the adoption of new books an 
the purchase of maps and globes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Constitution of the United States, with Brief Com- 
ments; and incidental comments on the Constitutions 
of England and France; by J. T. Champlin, D.D.; $1. 
Boston: John Allyn. : 

Fur Lectures on Early Child Culture; by W. N. 
Hailman, A.M. Milwaukee, Wis.: Carl Doertliner. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Tre on 
the State of the Finances for the Year 1879. ash- 


ington, D. C. 
PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Supt. of Public 
Schools of the City and County of San Francisco for 
the School-year endingJ une 30, 1879. A.L. Mann, Supt. 

Meteorology ; evidences from the Weather ~~ 4 of 
the U. 8. Signal Service Office; by I. P. Noyes, Wash- 
ington, D. D. 

Art Studeat’s League: Report on Art Schools; by 


Frank Waller, 1879. 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the Territory of Washington, 1879; J. P. Judson, “a. 
Annual Report of the School Committee of the City 


of Gloucester, 1879; L. H. Marvel, Supt. 


HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND 
GENERAL READERS. 
ZOOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATE 

ANIMALS. By ALEX. MACALISTER, M. D. 
Revised by A. S. PACKARD, JR.,M.D. 16mo. 60c. 
ZOOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS. By ALEX. MACALISTER, M.D. 
Revised by A. S. PACKARD, JR.,M.D. 16mo. 60c. 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By ELIZABETH WIN- 
THROP JOHNSON. 16mo. 60c. 
ASTRONOMY. By Ropt.S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Revised by SIMON NEWcomsB, LL.D. 16mo. 60c. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. Molecular Physics 
and Sound, By FRED. GUTHRIE, PH.D., F.R.SS.L. 
& E. 16mo, Oc. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Pror. T. R. Lounssury, of 
YALE College. 16mo. $1.00. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


By ALEX. JOHNSTON, A.M. il6mo. 75c. 
MECHANICS, By Ropt.8. BALL. 16mo. 60c. 


260 HENRY HOLT & 00., 12 E. 23 St., New York. 


INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


For the Piano. 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte 


($3.25), sustains its reputation as the most perfect of 
Instruction books, having been many times revised, 
improved, and enlarged. Hundreds of thousands have 
been sold, and it is still in constant and large demand. 
Be sure to get the right book. Notice the exact title, and 


accept no other. 
Now get your EASTER MUSIC. Send for list. 


For Reed Organ. 
The f M th ($2.50), by EMERSON AND 
merson e 0 MATTHEWs, has a capital 
“method” and an abundance of fine pieces, instru- 
— and vocal, that please while they instruct the 
rner, 
Do not forget 
White Robes ! (30 cts.) New Sunday-school Song Book. 
A great success. By ABBEY and MUNGER. 
Everybody should possess it. 

Temperance Jewels (35 cts.) By J. H. Tenney. New 
eémperence Songs, all choice and wide awake. 
Emerson’s Anthem Book ($1.25.) By L. O. EMERSON. 

Unexoulled in quality. Very choice and large col- 
on. 

American Anthem Book £01 100 easy Anthems 

for common choirs. y JOHNSON, TENNEY, and 


ABBEY, 
Any books mailed, post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


The F School-System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK -75. 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 

206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution, Course in Orato Literary 

Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 

general student of higher English. The Next Term 
bens Dec, ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
ace yoy Schools, and Classes. 

URS EN LECTURES AND LESSONS 

READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receiv 
e at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


ELOCUTIO COL BY, 40 (A) Tre 


Faculty of Bchodl of Oratory. 


A GRAND 


The Educational Trip for 
I1ss0O. 
The Cheapest Excursion Ever Offered. 


All first-class Hotels and Travel. All bills paid, car- 
riage-hire and all fees included. Am Experienced 
Courier. Pesitively ne mixed Excursions, 
and but one sailing date. A smal! and select 
party. Visite to the great Art centers. 8S ial 
Concerts and Reception. Recommended by Ex- 
Gov. Marshall Jewell, of Connecticut, late 
Minister to Russia. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
E. EMORY JOHNSON, 


Address 


COOKS 
CRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
. ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


Pamphlet containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by all routes. 


COOK'S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. 


Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 
Preparation for ,Harvard and Oxford, 
Boston Supervisors’ Examinations 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Adult pupils taught by correspondence. The success 
of Dr. Humphreys’ pupils during the last three years 
has even surpassed that of former years. 


280 b EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


Jan., 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


POPULAR DIALOGUE BOOKS, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


School Exhibitions, Literary Entertainm’ts, §. Anniversaries, Home Amusem’ts, 


AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


The best variety of Dialogues,—droll, paangvouss ond serious,—for elder, middle-aged, and very little folks, 


—in all classes of Exhibitions,—comprising BAR’ 


McBRIDE’S, and others. Also, Dick’s 


‘ON’S, WILSON’S, MARTINE’S, FROST’S, HOLMES’S, 
itations and Readings, 6 numbers; Books of Tableaux, 


Charades, Drawing Room and Parlor Dramatic Entertainments, Models for Debates, etc., etc. Each of the 
above books in paper covers, price 30 cts.; bound in boards, 50 cts. Send for complete Catalogue. 
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DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St., P. 0. Box 2975, New York. 


The Latest Educational Sensation. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 


Her New Book, “Our Common School System.” 


She hits all around. Every school officer and teacher will be either intensely interested or cor ae | aroused 


by it. Some of the topics of which she treats: “THE SUPERVISORY FEVER”—* Examination under the Micro- 
scope’? —“ The Foolishness of Teaching” — ‘‘ Milk for Babes’? — “Corporal Punishment” — “ Equalizing 
Wages’ — “ Industrial,” “Normal,” and ‘“ High” Schools — “ Salary of Teachers’’ —‘‘ The Degradation 


of the Teacher’? — “ Purification by Su 


rvision ’’ — For Substance of Doctrine’? — On the World-wide 


Sea,” etc., etc. It’s rich and racy all through. Price, $1.50, Published by 
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' ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Quarterly 


Address ANNA RA 


Elocutionist. 


DALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


3Q cts. 


The only Publication of the kind. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 


We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in spring and summer 
woollens. We have just received into our stock a 
choice assortment of the desirable styles and fabrics. 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season, 
as the present indications are that not only will there be 
a scarcity of the best styles of goods, but that prices 
will be considerably higher as the season advances. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make ita 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good 
material, good workmanship, and the care and atten- 
tion requisite to get up thoroughly satisfactory gar- 


ts. 
— A. McMILLAN & CO., 
2 Winter Street, cor. Washington St., 
260 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 13me. . 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
dress T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher 
ou “4 16 Hawley St.. Boston. 
$72 A WEEK. 013 0 day 08 home ante. Costly 


a Month 


outfit free. Address TRuR & Co., Augusta, Me. 
$77 


and expenses teed to Agents. 
Outfits free, & Oo., Augusta, Me. 287d 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VY. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS (21 APPARATUS. 


ns desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparstus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 
ELMORE & RICHARDS. 
4 Murray St., New Werk. 


PURE 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Instruments and (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) (ss pe) 
PP- 


“ IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Have often made a competency in the book business 
while others are starving in their “ chosen prefession.”’ 
A aie number are now engaged in this business. I 
have just hired one at $1000 and another at $1500 
and all expenses. I want ten more. I will give a 
State agency within a year to men who show tact, ener- 


gy, and skill, in the business, Give age and experience, 
and send this. W.J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 


FOR OUR 


COMPLETE and PRACTICAL 


Library Knowledge 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY ONE. 


800,000 Copies Already Sold. 
LATEST REVISED EDITION. 


This work contains the three great branches, 
HISTORY, 
SCIENCE, and 
The LANGUAGES. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Descriptive Circulars free. 

Address 

FLANAGAN & CLYMER, 

259 d BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, 


BY ONE OF THE FOOLS. 


(a> The most successful Novel for more than a quarter 

a century ,—a masterpiece. 

“ Holds the critic spell-bound, * * * English litera- 
ture contains no similar picture.” —Jnternat’l Review. 

“ Must be read by everybody who desires to be well 
informed.’’—Portland Advertiser. 

“ A thrilling book, indeed.”’"—Cincinnati Commercial. 

« The most powerful national and social study since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ”’—Boston Courier. 

“ Read with breathless interest.”— Hartford Courant. 

“««* * * Not matched in the whole range of modern 
fiction.”’"— Boston Traveller. 

Written in brains.’’—Rochester Rural Home. 

“ Selling by thousands every week.” —N.Y. Tribune. 


| 


122 mz (1) $24 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


| New-England States, 82 Hawley St., Bos 


te Cloth, $1.00, Sold everywhere, or mailed by 
260b FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 Park P1., N.Y. 


THE New GIFT BOOK, GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


In prose and poetry, by upward of 300 Distinguished 
Authors. Introduction by Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
If you are a parent, get it; if you have a home, get it; 
if you are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer an 
help you on the way. In elegant binding. Illustrated. 
$2.73; full morocco, $5. If there is no Agent in your 
locality, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
260 E. B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
TED to sell the first and only absolutel 
complete History and Chronclegy of North an 
South America ever offered t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public map, or er afford 
to be without it. Cireulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, NEw YORK. 251 tf 


“ Normal Question Book= 
BIG MONEY FORALL. & 


Wl agents Wanted for the Nermal Question Z 
- ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 

al of Teaching in Country Schools. Zz 
< THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO < 
= CANVASSERS. 

ro) Write for Terms and full particulars. 


238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


=Methods of Teaching. 


Ff. F. WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
m, Mass, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 10. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Our Indian Wards. - - - - - - sanypenny Robert Clarke & Co $3 00 
Hygiene and Education of Infants. Translated from the French. « ¥ 25 
Law Arising before Justices of the Peace in Ohio. - Swan “ “ 6 00 
Elements of Education. - - - - - Buell Davis, Bardeen & Co 15 
Politics and Schools. - . - - - - Cooke os bed 15 
Bedford Sesqui-Centennial Celebration. . - Stearns Estes & Lauriat 35 
Barbara. Franklin Sq. Lib. No. 108. - - - Braddon Harper & Bros 15 
Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall Street. - - Fowler Orange Judd & Co 1 50 
Memoirs of Louis Kossuth. - - . - - Porter & Coates 
The Romance of a Brave Man. - - - - Edmond About “ " 
Reminiscences of the Stage. - - - - Jas E Murdoch J M Stoddart & Co 
Odette’s Marriage: A Novel. - - - - Albert Delpit Henry A Sumner & Co 
Sermons byCanon Lidden. 1st series. Newed. Pp. 300. E P Dutton & Co 1 75 
Sermons by Canon Lidden. 2d series. Pp 220. - - 1 00 
Occasional Sermons. Pp. 270. - - - - Rev J B Mozley oe sal 1 75 
Smithsonian Institution, Visitor’s Guide. - - Judd & Detweiler 35 
Campand Cabin. - - - - - - R W Raymond Fords, Howard & Hulbert 1 00 
Public Health. Vol. IV. 8vo. - - Oragood & Co 5 00 
Under the Tricolor. - - - - - Hooper J B Lippincott & Co 1 25 
Moths. - - - - - - - - La Rame (“ Ouida’’) “ “ 1 25 
Thorny Path. - - - - - - Stretton J S Ogilvie & Co 10 
Poems. - . - - - - - - Ryan John L Rapier & Co 2 50 
Cradle of the Confederacy. - - - - Hodgson Joel White 1 50 
New Chance Acquaintance. - - - - - A Williams & Co 25 
Illustrated History of Boston Harbor. - - - Stark a sed 35 
Welcome Baby: Poems forthe Young. - “ a 35 
Free Trade in Money. 4th edition, - - - Whipple “ as 25 
Brunte Buiithen. - - . - - - Bruck 8 Zickel 50, 35 
Brain-work. - - - - - - - Wood Presley Blakiston 50 
Manuals of Instruction in Use of Dumb-bells, etc. - Bornstein M Bornstein 25 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens. Illus.,sq.8vo. - D Appleton & Co 1.25, 1 75 
‘The Financial History of the United States, 1774-89. Cl. Albert S Bolles # “ 2 50 
Chemical Exercises in Qualitative Analysis. - - Geo W Rains, MD a “ 50 
Besant and Rice bed a 50 


The Seamy Side. 8vo, paper. - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On the first page of our present issue will be 
found a series of announcements by C. W. 
Hagar, Esq., of Plattsburgh, N. Y., which 
should secure the careful attention of our 
readers of all classes. To school officers and 
teachers his school agency, with special offers, 
is worthy of notice. The Common - School 
Question Book, by A. H. Craig, the American 
«’opular Dictionary, and his eight-page edu- 
cational monthly, the Teacher’s Companion, 
are aids to the teachers of this country of the 
utmost value and interest, and should be in 
the hands of all. Mr. Hagar’s enterprise and 
enthusiasm have given him a prominent place 
among those who are furnishing to the educa- 
tors of America the best facilities and aids in 
the carrying forward the work in which they 
are engaged. Address him for descriptive cir- 
culars of all details of his Agency, Books, 
and Paper, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & Co. are doing noble service 
for the reading public in their recent publica- 
tions. Their column announcement, else- 
where, contains books of the most interesting 
and instructive character,—books that should 
be in every public and private library in the 
land. Notice their new address, Nos. 1, 3, and 
street, New York, and 6 Hawley street, 

ton. 


Any of our readers who want a piano for 
their own homes or for the college, academy, 
or school use, should secure the descriptive 
circular of Horace Waters, 40 East 14th street, 
New York city. We have personally used one 
of the instruments of Mr. Waters for a score 
of years nearly, and it is now a superior piano. 
Mr. Waters, in 1855, was in the piano business 
in New York, met with reverses, and had as- 
sets to pay only nineteen per cent. of his in- 
debtedness, but has since paid his creditors 
sixty per cent. additional, proving him a man 
to be trusted and liberally patronized. The 
Waters Pianos are all made and finished in the 
most perfect manner possible, and fully war- 
ranted for five years to give entire satisfaction. 
There is nothing better than the guarantee of 
an honest man. Examine his card in THE 
JOURNAL, and send for his illustrated circular. 


THE Popular Educational Series, published by 
Woolworth & Co., is among the most econom- 
ical in the market. Teachers and school officers 
will find it to their advantage to examine the 
advertisement found in another column. The 
American Standard System of Penmanship 
has lately been adopted for exclusive use iu 
several large cities. The motto of the pub- 
lishers is, ‘‘Good books at moderate prices.” 


THE J. Q. Bradish Pens, commended by 
bookkeepers and teachers of penmanship for 
their smoothness and great durability, can be 

* had of Howard Gannett, 52 Bromfield stree 
Boston. This announcement will be g 
news to hundreds who read Tue JouRNAL, 
aud desire the best steel pen that can be had. 

_ Send for them to the above address. 


McMILLAN, the tailor, is well known in 
Boston as a first-class tailor, who suits his cus- 
tomers in good stock, wrought with good work- 
manship,at very fair prices. Our readers wil! do 
well to call early for spring goods. Now isthe 
time, the fit time for a good spring outfit. His 


word is a bond of honor, and h - 
i is work con 


TEACHERS are annoyed more by being 
obliged to use poor blackboards than any other 
one thing in the school-room. Those who use 
blackboards made by J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle 
street, Boston, find the labors of the school- 
room much less, as his boards are smooth, free 
from gloss, easy to write on, and easy to erase. 


THE Legislature of Wisconsin (vote of 95 to 
1 in the House) have just passed an Act direct- 
ing the State Superintendent to purchase 600 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionaries to supply 
that number of its public schools, the other 
districts being already supplied under previous 
legislation. 


PERSONS contemplating a tour to Europe 
the coming season should send for circular of 
the educational trip offered by E. Emory Jobn- 
son, East Haddam, Conn. A choice, select 
party is proposed to visit the great art centers, 
and places of special interest. 


COLLEGE instructors and teachers of Acad- 
emies, Seminaries, Normal and High Schools, 
will please notice the admirable list of stand- 
ard text-books announced by Collins & Bros., 
414 Broadway, New York, in our present issue. 

PLEASE read the announcement of Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park place, New York, 
of one of the most successful béoks ever pub- 
lished in America. 

Miss C, S, Cotpy will open her series of 
Shakesperian lessons on Saturday evening, 
March 6, at her rooms, 149A Tremont street, 
Boston. For full particulars address her as 
above. 

Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE affords nour- 
ishmeut to the Cerebral and Nervous system. 


== MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT.== 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and prosperity, — contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


DUNTONIA | Ne. 100, “Favorite.” This isthe 
| expert's pen, adapted to bold shad- 
STEEL PENS | ing, flourishing,and an elegant style 
Per gross, $1.00. 
No. 300, “ Extra Fine.’ Suitable for ladies’ use, 
or advanced school use. Per gross, 90 cents. 
Ne. 400, “School Pen.”’ Suitable for general school 
use, anti-corrosive coating. Per gross, 80 cents. 
ORTFOLIO BLOTTER. The only protect- 
ive Copy-book Cover that protects the page from 
being soiled while being written. Sample and circulars 
mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
258 eow 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address - A. §. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 & 39 BBATTLE STREET, BOSTON, 


Wanta agents in ev and large town in America 
for the sale of wae 


| 


WOODOO0K’S PATENT LEAD-PENCIL SHARPENER. 

One teacher says: “I have sha ed 1000 cils a 

week with it for FP pass and could not do without it.’’ 
Libe 


Retail price, $4 ral discount to teachers and 
agents. for [llustrated Circular. 259 b 


—— 


Just PUBLISHED,— THE ART OF PRONUNCIATION. 
PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY. 

An Elementary Treatise for Teachers and Schools, by 
Prof. ALBERT SALISBURY, A.M. The work contains 
chapters on: 1. Vocal Physiology; 2. Phonology and 
Phonetics; 3. i 4. Orthoepy. 50¢., post-paid. 

260¢(M) WM. J. PARK & CO., Pub., Madison, Wis. 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAY WARD, 
No. 1 Barclay 8t., corner Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE, SCHUVOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
of every description. 
e Illustrated Catalogue or Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 256 e (P) 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

For teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-oor sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page Cata- 
logue, with Price list and full infor- 
mation, or 10 cts. for catalogue and 
of The Bic World. 

THE POPE MANFU’G CO., 

103 Summer St., Boston. 


255 (P) 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 
Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water-color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograph Nature, ete. 

ACADEMY FA 


R 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St, 257 


THE 


J. Q. Bradish Pens 


Are justly celebrated for 


SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


Send 10 cents for sample. 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE PRIZE PLANS OF 


Model School Houses, 


And those designated by the Committee of Award for 
illustration from among those submitted in the late 
$500 Competition instituted by “ THE SANITARY 
ENGINEER,” will be published in the successive issues 
of that journal, beginning with March 1. 

Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.00 per year ; $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished at 140 William St., New York; I. O. Box 3037. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. H 
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(> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


‘TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEAOHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Misceliane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES 
243 22 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Celes 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri. 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Tlustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 rds, little used, geod ax new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfetrs, & Deas 
lers, 826 B’ way,cer.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530. 

N.B. All wenuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


dramas to short farces. Number of character: 
pular, and receiving highest prais 
for descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8. DENISON 


239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 1M. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

rom 8 Honors in Clas- 
8, Mathematics, Modern 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The Col 

on application too full particulars, wil) 

188 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 Wellesley, Maas. 


LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 


and clean. Send for sam le to BAKER,PRATT & Co. 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand Bt. New York” 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from | Wood 


D. APPLETON & CO,’S 
Recent Publications. 


The Memoirs of Mme. de Remusat, 


1802-1808. With a Preface and Notes by her 
Grandson, PAUL DE REMuUSAT, Senator. In three 
volumes. Volumes I. and II., 8vo, paper. Price, 
50 cents. (Volume III. is in press, and will follow 
shortly.) 

“These memoirs are not only a repository of anec- 
dotes and of portraits sketched from life by a keen- 
eyed, quick-witted woman, some of the author’s refiec- 
tions on social and political questions being remarkable 
for weight and penetration.”—N Y. Sun. 

“In appreciating the character and the policy of the 
most remarkable man of modern times, Madame de 
Remusat is Jikely to remain one of the principal author- 
ities.”’—— London Atheneum. 


Mind in the Lower Animals, in 
Health and Disease. 


By W. LAUDER LinpDsAy, M.D., F.R.S.E., Xe. 
In two volumes, 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 

‘I have studied the subject of mind in other animals, 
as compared with that of man, for a series of years, 
simply as a physician naturalist. Regardin 
the whole subject of mind in animals from a medica 
and natural-history point of view, I have studied it from 
first to last without any preconceived ideas, with a 


theory to defend, support, or illustrate. gs» 
that I attempt is to outline the subject of mind in the 
lower animals, to illustrate their possession of the higher 
mental faculties as they occur in man,’’—F tract 
Introduction. 


Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Jon 
Forster. Forming the concluding volume of 
Chapman & Hall’s Household Edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens. With Forty Illustrations. 
Sq. 8vo. Price, in cloth, $1,75; paper cover, $1.25. 

The Household Edition of Dickens is now complete, 
consisting of twenty-two volumes, with nearly 900 illus- 


trations. Price of the complete set, in paper covers, 
$22.50; in cloth binding, $33.50. 


The Financial History of the 
United States, 


From 1774 to 1789, embracing the Period of the 
American Revolution. By ALBERT 8S, BOLLES, 
Lecturer on Political Economy in the Boston Uni- 
versity. 8vo,cloth. Price, $2.50. 

“ This work traces the causes and consequences of the 
financial legislation of the United States, during one of 
the most important periods of our history. 

‘It fillsa place and meets a want which, so far as 
my observation extends, is not supplied by any one pub- 
A. WELLS. 


Chemical Exercises in Qualitative 


Analysis, 


For Ordinary Schools. By GEORGE W. RAINS, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in 
the Medical Department of the University of 
Georgia, &c. Cloth, flexible. Price, 50 cents. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. 


By the late Prof. JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON. A 
New Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down 
to the Present Time, by ARTUUR HERBERT 
CuuRcH, M.A., Oxon., author of “ Food: its 
Sources, Constituents, and Uses.”’ 

In the number and variety of striking illustrations, 
in the simplicity of its style, and in the closeness and 
cogency of its arguments, Professor Johnston’s ** Chem- 
istry of Common Life” has as yet found no equal 
among the many books of a similar character which: its 
success originated, and it steadily maintains its preémi- 
nence in the popular scientific literature of the day. 
In preparing this edition for the press, the editor had 
the opportunity of consulting Professor Johnson’s pri- 
vate and corrected copy of “ The Chemistry of Common 
Life,” who had, before his death, gleaned very many 
fresh details, so that he was able not only to incorpo- 
rate with his revision some really valuable matter, but 
to learn the kind of addition which the author contem- 


plated. 

Illustrated-with Maps and numerous Engravings on 
- In one volume, 12mo. 592 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


The Pathology of Mind; 


BEING THE THIRD EDITION OF THE SEC- 
OND PART OF “THE PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PATHOLOGY OF MIND,” RECAST, EN- 
LARGED, AND REWRITTEN. By HENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D., author of “ Body and Mind,” 

Physiology of the Mind,” &c. 
The new material includes chapters on ** Dreaming,” 
“ Somnambulism and its Allied States,’ and large ad- 


ditions in the chapters on the ‘‘ Causation and Preven- 
tion of Insanity.” 


One volume, 12mo, Cloth. 580 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The Life of David Glasgow Farragut, 


FIRST ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY, ,EMBODYING HIS JOURNAL AND 
LETTERS. By his son, LOYALL FARRAGUT. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. §8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond 8t., New York. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Leading a1 Schools, Academies, &c. 

COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Bight Coll d 
BieStoots Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


DA TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C=. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


~ DDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


cal, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
>HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. ot Dartmouth 
C College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


OF INSTRUCTION IN 
P 


NGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
a PROF. WATSON, 107 Marlborough 8t., Boston. 


F'sio COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECENOLOG y. 
trance examinations an 9 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Publishers. 


Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
Ceffin’s Conic Sections, 1.35 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell 2.00 
Olmsted's Goltage Philosophy (Snell), 3.12 
Preston’s Bookkeeping, 1.65 
Zachos’ New American Speaker, 1.65 


Dymond’s Moral Philesephy, 1.10 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


OUR HOMES. By Henry HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Being Vol. IX. of the American 
Health Primers. Price, 50 cts. each. 

Also now ready: 

I, Hearing, and How to Keep It. 
Il. Long Life,and How to Reach It. 
. Kyesight, a to Care It. 
The Pheoat and the 
VI. The Winter and Its Dangers. 
VII. The Mouth and the Teeth. 
VIII. Brain Work and Overwork. 


Should be in every SCHOOL LIBRARY & FAMILY. 
Send 50 cts. for specimen volume, or for catalogue. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
ton address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
/ Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
Prof, FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, » at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


TTS STATF SCHOOL, 


AT WorcEsTER. For Both Sezes. 
Next entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55z2 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAs8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester 201 


uare, Boston, Mass. 


[ie SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


Maze WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


MS GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address KE. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORoUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass, 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
a ll. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Cops, Esq., Norton, uae. 231 


PREPARATORY. 


SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston | <a" 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils af both sexes from three 
in anyone years of age. Special students received 
Dal sections of Upper Department. ll 
ODD4RD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
breading School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
63 zz 


Frincipal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 

Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 

i ts or College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
es address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITAR rcester 
H Mass. ©. B. 


EWISTOWN (PA, ACADEMY. On plan 
of best 
Schools: W.H. ScHUYLER. 


Mix" VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


‘ - A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
Class or private, Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


§ T. JOHNSBURY 

bas ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
for Classical and tific 

"raining. “Apply to H. T FULLER, Principal. 70 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Kobell & Erul’s Mineral Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
Will’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying 

Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo.......... 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 12mo........ 2.25 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 “ 
8vo, sent free of postage. 206 on 


Beales’ How to Work with the Microscope; 5th ed.; 
500 illus.; $7.50. Wilson’s Hand-book of Hy ene 
and Sanitary Science ; 4th ed.; $2.75. Holmes’ Vocal 
Physiology and Hygiene; $2.00. American Health 
Primers ; including works on The Eye, The Ear, Long 
Life, Throat and Voice, Mouth and Teeth, The Skin, 

cts. each. 8 by ’ tage d, upon 
receipt of price. Send for Catalogue of Medteal 
and Scientific Books. 256 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


oF — 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
for Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsu as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


8. PACKARD, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

rienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and L.esson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

ParRT Il.—JuULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 

te Bound in boards in two ; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 —, $8.00. e two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 a 15. 

Pub. and for saleby AMER. S. 8. UNION 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


“A WELCOME ‘VISITOR.” ’ 


tae “Best musical ine ever printed.” “E 
usician and student should have it.’” ‘ The mu- 
iG™ sic in each number alone worth the cost for an en- 
ir tire year.” “If any one wants to kee, ted in 
m matters, this is the ‘periodical ‘or them.”’ 
tae “ The r= are worth,—to a subscriber with 
te a big heart,—at least $10.00.” 


These are bona fide press notices of 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 
AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIO. 


Ev number contains 32 large pages, filled with 

maneak sketches, original articles, criticisms, poetry, 

notes, musical news, and jive to ten pieces of new music. 
PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Every subscriber receives, free, one of eleven elegant 
Premium Volumes. The new Pictorial Premiums 
astonish and delight everybody. Full particulars and 
list of contents sent free. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 


Mention whether you prefer vocal or instrumental 
mi easy or difficult, and we will know which pre- 


mium to send.) 
<r Sample copy free on receipt of stamp. 
Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
258 eow CINCINNATI, O. 


Aided by ex 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Tho 

ir 
W oe quipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
LEAVENWorRTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


BEB CARDS. First and Second. $33 
6c. NIcHOLS & HALL. 32 Brom- 
field %., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., 


ST NEWTON lish-and Classical 
W* English - School, 
Address N. 'T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 61 


$777 P.O. Augusta, Me, 


MONEY. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
41 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Bacon’s Essays. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY...... $2.50 
English Synonyms. “ “ 00 


Historical Student’s Manual, ALFRED WAITES, .75 
Art; Its Laws, and Reasons forThem. 8.P. Lone, 2.00 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, 360 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
American History, J. L. HuRLBUT, A.M......... .10 
Book pf Books, J. M. FREEMAN, D.D..... 10 
Christian Evidences, J. H. Vincent, D.D 10 
English History. “6 “ ee 10 
Greek History. “ as @ 10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VArL, D.D.............. .10 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincent, D.D... .10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... 10 


YOU CAWN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by x 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER &. SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 
Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and tc 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
secre. Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

Send for 


te Sample es Interlinears free. 
terms and 247 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


Bonp NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 


Knight's History of Engiand,8 “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5. 

Bollin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives . . . $3 « 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 


Schmitz’s Ancient History 1 « 1.25 
__ Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. _ 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple's Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westilake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray St. New York. 
THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and —i 
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very | large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Iustitutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of Euglish Granmars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
AND WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
ae Tevith Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicuaRp A. PRoc- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
oH B. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


National Subscription Agency 
HOW |" 
TO 
SAVE 


and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GucBESs always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Su kinds. 
Address NOYES, SN & CO., 13% 
Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
ies. 
Holmes’ Rea cre ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


Johnsten & Browne’s English Literat 
DeVere’s French (4) 158 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Any book advertised, anywhere, sold as cheap 
by us as by any one. 

School and Sunday-school Books, Theological and 
General Literature, bought and sold. 

A fine Subscription partment. ‘* 1000 MMis- 
takes Corrected in Speaking and Writing,’’ 
and other books. Send for particulars. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
260 37 Park Row, New York City. 


“ Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.”’— Dr. Peabody, Harvard Univ. 
OLEGROVE’S “The best I have found.’’— 
an reat improve- 
we.” G MPLETE ment. 
essor Bangs res. Trinit, 
New Haven, Conn. $C i ENTIFIC College, WAC 
‘It is brief and accurate beyon 
precedent.” —Chicago Ed. Weekly. G RA M MA R. 
* No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Is a new de- 
rture,—most important one of present century. Let 
shers and students rejoice.”— Nat’! Jour. of Ba. 
i By mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00 ; Examin., 75 cts. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
256 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


Current Literature. 


We have prepared a comprehensive 
catalogue of over 7 OO Magazines and 
Periodicals, alphabetically arranged, with 
the nature of contents, frequency of issue, 
and price of each stated. 

For convenience of selection this cata- 
logue supplies a want long felt by the 
reading public. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 6 
cents postage. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATION 00., 


357 Washington Street, 


259 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


oo | NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
ae Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A neyer-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Cane One invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extreme] iow. Extra inducements and 
roe and price-list free to any teachers or agents 

sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. Samples and Frtces furnished on ap lication. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man‘/’g Pubs., 


Established 1830. (256 tf] Boston, ASS. 
LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 
Volume IV., 


Official Paper of Nebraska, 


Advocates good schools, good teachers, and good pay, 
without discrimination against women. Semi-monthly; 
$1.25 in advance; six months, 63 cts. Not sent beyon 
time paid. Published by L. B. Fifield, Moderator Kear- 
ney School District three years, Trustee Doane College 
three State University. Address 

255 . B. FIFIEL , Kearney, Neb. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 
see acopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 


250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Hours of Recreation. 


page Monthly, devoted to Choice Selections 
Alone and ORIGINAL Matter. 


Contains the cream of humor, and is just the thing 
for schools, literary entertainments, and leisure hours. 
BUDD BIRCH’S articles are exceedingly funny. 
You will be sure to like the paper. 
“ We wish it all the success indicated by the first 
number.’’—Educational Weekly. 
“ Interesting and attractive from beginning to end.” 
—Geo. W. Wilber, Birmingham, Conn. 
“A happy hit. I read every article of Budd Birch’s 
to my class.”—Prof. A. L. , Red Cloud, Neb. 
Sent siz months on trial for 15 cents in stamps. 
Under this - we — afford to waste time and 
on 8 men copies. 
sent to canvassers. 
T. P. DENISON, 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


255 tf 


MPORTANT TO TEACHERS. Interest 
made e and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 
ROBINSON INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 
find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shorfes’, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail 
id, $1.00. Invaluable to schooi teachers an 

kkeepers. Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. The bookkeeper of this 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 10. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch, 


First Reader, é 10 
Second Reader, 15 
Third Reader, . 20 .20 
Fourth Reader, 35 25 
Fitth Reader, . 60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
Now England have adopted them within the past ten 


W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 


A LATIN LEXICON, abridged by Wu!rTe from 
WHITE AND RIDDLF’s large two-volume edition. 
Full enough to meet the wants of university students. 

“Except for special wants of rare occurrence, we 
more useful book of reference than the 
large and expensive work from which it is abridged, 
the omitted words being such as are found only in glos- 
saries, fragments of very early writers, ecclesiastical 
authors, the Vulgate, the Digests, and post-classical 
works, and the articles being condensed without any 
sacrifice of essential information. The general plan of 
arranging the meanings is the same, and in the etymo- 
logica] department there are valuable improvements, 
onngested vy a study of the best and most recent au- 
thorities, including Prof. Max Miiller. To illustrate 
philological principles, French and Italian words de- 
rived from the Latin are here inserted under each 

Latin word, instead of being, as before, placed in a 

separate Atheneum. 

A sample copy will be sent to those teachers who 
have seen the book, for $1.00 and postage (15 cts.) 


Introductory 
GINN & SEATH, Publishers, 
269 Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry'’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 


i 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS 
Invite attention to the following Works Educational Publications. 
2 ed by them: — 
Cutter's Series of Physiologies. wel 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Ze 
American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2 56 


American Standard System of Drawing. ...-.---- 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language... 80 

Elementary, Nos. 1 ANd 2....+.se00e-esseeeeree 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers ....------- 40 
American Standard Composition Book.....-.-.- 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
26022 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & 628 and 630 chestnut st., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
National Series of Standard Text-Books MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
The National Teachers’ Library. MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. WARR*.«’'S New Geographies. 
$1.80 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. “A liberal | H4GAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
descrip Optalegue. GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. ROYSE’S American Literature. 25 —— St. 
General Agent for New England, APPLETON'S Young Chemist. aes. 
M. CABLE, 323 Bremficid St . steston. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 


J. H. BUTLER & 0O0O., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


Prepared by Practical Teachers! Oral 
and Written Arithmetie Combined / 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


PRICES. 
COMPRISING: Intro. Ex 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 1........ 17 10 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 2........ ri 15 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3........ 37 25 
The New American Practical Arith. 50 85 
(Being Pts. 2 and 3 bound together) j “***"** 


With er Without Answers. 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
259 b F Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Classics. 
s English Literature. 
Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Pablishers. 150 zz 


'OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s Mistery of Beme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Mectel’s French Course 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish Migher Lessons in English; 

Miutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J.D.  .'T. BAILEY, Agt. 
46 Madison 8t., Chicago.~ 28 Franklin boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BREENLEAF'S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WrssTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish-rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


& CO. 
PHILADELPH CHI 
Inductive of Ariuhmetie, 0) 
m. J. e, A.M. nei State 
Geneseo, New York. This 


path’s Histories of the United 
embraces the following points of superiority : 
and of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 

astrations special exce ; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. ‘ 

Porbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and co stness, 

ction, 


their character, their novel co 
caref abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw. 


gradation of exercises. 
Bpecimen pages terms mailed to any address, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

USED AND COMMENDED IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 
From Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard College: ‘I read 
our ‘ Merchant of Venice’ with my class, and found it 
n every respect an excellent edition. I do not agree 
with my friend White in the opinion that Shakespeare 
requires but few notes,—that is, if he is to be thoroughly 
understood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, and many 
a hard place slid over. Your notes give all the help a 
young student requires, and yet the reader for pleasure 
will easily get just what he wants. You have indeed 


- | been conscientiously concise.”’ 


Under date of July 25,1879, Prof. Child adds: “ Mr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Plays of Shakespeare are very valu- 
able and convenient books, whether for a college class 
or for private study. I have used them with my stu- 
dents, and I welcome every addition that is made to 
the series, They show care, research, and judg- 
ment, and are fully up to the time in scholarship. I 
fully agree with the opinion that experienced teachers 
have expressed of the excellence of these books.” 

A. ©, STOCKIN. Ags. Sor New Eng., 

252 41 Franklin St., Boston, MAss. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO. 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial Coll All royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 
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Send for sample pages and circulars. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 
BOSTON. 

American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


50¢. 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. D 
=z 26 14 Milk Street, aston. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Speliers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s Ee L 

ua ne . . istory. 
Hooker's New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philose e 
Hill's Elem. of Bheteric and Co 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


'Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
iuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1 


Schmitz’s German Grammar. 180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Walker's Science of 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. |= /MAIWTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 


758 Broadway, New York. 
School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music pare in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A omplete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 


HAPPY HOURS, 


A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail............Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1. 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, ate 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.235 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


90 | Publishers of 


Payson 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelli 
Patterson’s Composition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hauseon’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


16mo, $1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as above. 203 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 


$5 and 37 Park Pi., New York. 
Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


ng Blanks. 


land Agent, 


A. MANBOWN. 22 Bromfield &t.. Roaton. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

“« Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the a century, in 

our own country, throughout 

on the Continent of Europe. and in America. 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


Written in a singularly terse and style, 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his 
be’ f in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

With new and fresh Examples for ora/ and written 

work, and the omission from the main book of every 


” 


and Measures are placed next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 


pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 
. P. STONE .D., Supt. ools e 
Mass. With numerous maps and 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and hest text-books, 
and are endorsed 


to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
Second 
“ Third <‘- 
Fourth 
Pifth 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete $6 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderheorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


te Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 257 


e British Empire,| Hart’s German 


and es. presen 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK. 
Classics for oa. 


(4 vols. ready) $1. $1.25 
m’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 

The Elementa cience Series (30 vols.). .75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s . Contin "TT. 4.50 
Godwin’s 7. of B aphy,(newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French - Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights ArT AND EpvUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric| Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 


meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
sand ts re ted in their 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15522 


Text - Books, 


by prominent educators as superior | For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Bookkeeping, Chemistry. 
Drawing an Painting, nqnoerng. Industrial and 
Machine ~~ | Iron and Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordinance and Gunnery, Ship - Build- 
ing, Stone-Cutting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students, 


Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, and English BI- 
BLES LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAM 
c. 
Published and for sale 


b 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the 


Eclectic Educ 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
Bolectio Geograph 
ectic ographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, 


BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
ational Series. 


THE BCLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s En h Rhetoric, 
ag Mor and Manners, 
c. 


MORE LARGELY USED EN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


X@™ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


a 
A 


| | 
| 
General New-E 
. | | 
| 
I 
| ] 
| 
| | 
essons. 
| 
| 
| | ee S 
course In metic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive pian, and unite oral and written Arithmetic or 
in practical method of instruction. 
a Al 
Introductory Prices Greatl the 
es Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address w. Cc 
Agent ew 
114 Wranklin Street, 
> 


